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EVEN THIS WILL PASS AWAY. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 





Touched with the delicate green of early May, 

» Or later, when the rose unveils her face, 
The world hangs glittering in star-strewn 

space, 

Fresh as a jewel found but yesterday. 

And yet ’tis very old; what tongue may say 
How old itis? Race follows upon race, 
Forgetting and forgotten; in their place 

Sink tower and temple; nothing long may 

stay. 

We build on tombs, and live our day, and 

die; 
And from our dust new towers and tem- 
ples start; 
Our very name becomes a mystery. 

What cities no man ever heard of lie 
Under the glacier in the mountain’s heart, 

In violet glooms beneath the moaning 
sea? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Note the War Symposium, which is con- 
tinued this week. Both sides have a hear- 
ing. : 








One hundred and fifty Massachusetts 
women representing as many women’s or- 
ganizations met in room 240, State House, 
Boston, on Thursday, May 19, at 3 P. M., 
at the call of the Massachusetts Volun- 
teers’ Aid Society, to plan for the relief of 
our soldiers and sailors in the field. The 
Relief Corps of the Grand Army, the 
Daughters of the Revolution and of the 
American Revolution, the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, the 
Mayflower Club, the Society Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to Wo- 
man, the Boston Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, the King’s Daughters, and 
the Thought and Work Clubs, were among 
the more important organizations repre- 
sented. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to coéperate with the men en- 
gaged in relief work. Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, so active in the Sanitary Com- 
mission work in 1861, Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
and Miss Hattie E. Turner were among 
the speakers, It was an impressive meet- 
ing and will have important results. 





Much interesting matter is crowded out 
this week by the report of the New 
England Suffrage Festival, including sev- 
eral letters discussing Mr. Garrison’s 
views on the war, and a large amount of 
State correspondence. 
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Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, whose presence 
added much to the interest of the annual 
meeting and Festival of the New England 
W. S. A., was born at Stirling, in Scotland, 
and bred to the bar. Forty years ago he 
went to New Zealand with his father, 
whose health required a change of climate. 
The elder Mr. Lusk was told he could not 
live a year longer in England. In New 
Zealand he lived more than thirty years. 
and died at 93. 





The younger Mr. Lusk tried farming, 
and then edited a daily paper in Auckland 
for some years, becoming well known by 
his writings. He was a member of the 
New Zealand Parliament for ten years, 
and practised law between the sessions. 
He also taught history and jurisprudence 
in the University of New Zealand. His 
health requiring change of climate, he 
spent some years in Australia, where he 
practised law, and wrote a History of 
Australia at the request of the govern- 
ment, for use in the public schools. Mr. 
Lusk is an encyclopedia of information 
upon Australasian matters. 
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Mr. Lusk belonged to the conservative 
party in New Zealand. He says frankly 
that he thinks universal suffrage is not 
practicable where the majority of the 
people fall below a certain standard in 
intelligence and character; but he believes 
that American women have enough char- 
acter and intelligence to make their ad- 
mission to suffrage not only just, but 
highly expedient. 


——o Se 


The Warren (Mass.) Herald, of May 6, 
gives three columns to a report of Mrs. A. 
J. George’s recent address against equal 
suffrage before the Tuesday Club of that 
town. In its issue of May 13 the Herald 
gives as much or more space to a report 
of the lecture of Mrs. E. F. Boland which 
followed, and also publishes a letter from 
Mrs. George, defining her position. The 
editor, who is a strong advocate of equal 
rights, reviewed Mrs. George’s paper at 
considerable length, editorially. Friends 
of suffrage would do well to send him ten 
cents for these two numbers of the Her- 
ald; they are very interesting reading. 








JUSTICE. 





{Read by Mrs. Annie (. S. Fenner at the annual 
dinner of the New England W. 8. A., May 17.) 


HOW JUSTICE CAME TO BE SYMBOLIZED BY 
THE FORM OF A WOMAN BLINDFOLDED, 
Once upon a time, back in the nebulous 

period of Art, an erudite body of men 

assembled fur the purpose of deciding 
what form the symbol of Justice should 
assume. 

After much learned discussion, it was 
about to be decided that the figure should 
be that of a Man, heroic in stature, grand 
and beautiful in face; but it so happened 
that among those gathered, there, was a 
cynic (no doubt to prove that even such 
have their place in the economy of nature), 
and he spake bitter truth to the Assembly, 
in these words: 

“A man to represent Justice! When in 
the whole history of man was he ever 
known to be just?” 

The learned listened and hung their 
heads, for they were wise, and could see 
the truth—when their attention was called 
to it. 

But one, who was not only wise, but 
quick of thought, said: ‘This statue is to 
represent the ideal, the coming man, and 
therefore the model suggested is appro- 
priate.” And all the gathered Solons 
gravely nodded their approval. 

But the Cynic sneered: “The ‘Coming 
Man,’ indeed! He has already been so 
many generations ‘coming,’ and not yet 
come, that he is now too old to be utilized, 
even in an allegorical statue.”’ 

A silence that could be felt followed the 
Cynic’s remarks and rested upon the 
sages. 

At last one timidly said: ‘‘May we not 
use the figure of a woman, as the statue 
is to be purely symbolical?” 

There was a murmur of assent, and the 
Cynic said: “It is well. Woman has never 
been unjust. She has never had a chance.” 

Then, under a great shadow of content, 
they consulted, designed, and worked, 
until, with the help of the Artist, a mag- 
nificent statue of a woman was wrought. 
In one hand she held the world, while in 
the other were the balances with which it 
was to be weighed; and, that her judg- 
ment might not be warped by what her 
eyes should reveal, she was carefully, 
thoroughly blindfolded. Then they ad- 
mired their handiwork, and said: “Great 
is our materialized conception of Justice!’ 

But the Cynic said, ‘‘Wait until she re- 
moves that bandage.”’ 

The old gentleman with the flowing 
beard, the long white hair, the peculiar 
gown, and the sickle, flew on, and on, and 
son, while the scales of Justice, with pre- 
cision unerring, were evenly balanced. 
But in an evil hour a base mind whispered, 

‘A pound is a pound, and therefore, even 
in the scales of Justice, a pound of gold 
shall balance a pound of brains.” 





Then they who were quick to do ill 
proved apt pupils, and much that was 
wrong, unjust, and cruel, was meted out 
by the lady of the scales; for her eyes 
were blinded. 

Yet, with it all, the world was growing 
better, and men were striving for a better 
civilization, a higher place for humanity. 

A little longer Time sped in his flight, 
and the mothers and sisters of the world 
said, softly, but clearly: ‘We, too, would 
seek a higher place, a better condition for 
all God’s children, for we have seen that 
the confines of our narrow sphere are by 
man drawn and not by God ordained; 
therefore will we strive and work for that 
which is beyond,” 

Now, strange as it may seem, they who 
had given feminine form to Justice, re- 
fused, with sneer and scoff, to give Justice 
to feminine form. And all down through 
the years the murmurings of the wronged 
grew louder and louder, until at last the 
dull, cold ear of this statue of bronze 
heard; and, listening, she knew of the 
wrongs that had been committed in her 
name, Then it came to pass, after many 
days—for the process of reasoning is slow 
in heads of bronze with bandaged eyes— 
that Justice said: ‘‘It cannot be that these, 
my clear-eyed sisters of flesh, are de- 
ceived; and now shall my hand refuse 
longer to hold the scales into which I can- 
not look.”’ 

Then there was hasty consultation 
among the wise men, after which they 
said, ‘‘There shall be a new Justice, of 
whitest silver, and the base thereof shall 
be of purest gold, and the eyes shall be 
free to look whither they will.” This last 
because Justice herself compelled it. 

And so she stood before all the nations 
of the earth, who, gathered at the beauti- 
ful “White City,’ paid loving respect to 
the magnificent goddess; mayhap because 
of the metal of which she was wrought; 
but she cared not—for, with eyes unveiled 
and clear, she looked steadily forward, 
and by the faint flush of the early dawn of 
the new century she beheld the ‘‘Coming 
Man’’ to be—a woman. 

The Cynic came, and said, “I told you 
so!” 





LETTER FROM MRS. HOWE. 


The following letter from Mrs. Howe 
was read at the annual banquet of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion: 

PLAzzo, Rusticucci, RomE, | 
May 1, 1898. § 

Dear Friends—I write to you from a 
spot which may be termed the very antip- 
odes of American life. This ancient city 
of the Ciesars has been, for decades of 
centuries, the stronghold first of military, 
afterwards of spiritual, absolutism. The 
new farces which are changing the aspect 
of civilized countries are not welcome 
here, but they are felt, and no bull or 
decree of Pontiff or Emperor can keep 
them out. 

The great church of St. Titus is near 
me as I write, but not far off I see the hill 
on which stands the bronze statue of 
Garibaldi, overtopping the Vatican itself. 
The hundreds of Catholic churches still 
hold their frequent services, but religious 
freedom now rules in the city, and Amer- 
ican Evangelical and Italian Waldenses 
profess their ancient creed and enjoy their 
simple forms of worship. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association shows its 
front in a noble building, endowed by 
Mr. Stokes, of New York. Catholics and 
Protestants have their institutions of 
charity side by side, and one of the most 
popular hospitals here, dedicated to the 
care of sick children, was founded by a 
Russian lady of the Greek Orthodox belief, 
who devotes much of her time to the 
superintendence of this beneficent work. 

I may say that the ladies of Roman 
society are very generally interested in 
labors of charity. It looks now as if these 
ladies might form an association of mutual 
help and encouragement, and this would 
inaugurate one of the most important 
features of modern progress, the banding 
together of good women to advance the 
good of the community. 

So, dear friends, be of good cheer. The 
march of liberal ideas does not turn aside 
even to show respect to the most firmly 
established prejudices and superstitions, 
and the advocates of woman suffrage, 
who lead the van in the army of progress, 
must not faint nor grow weary in well- 
doing. As St. Paul has said: ‘In due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not,” and 
I, for one, am resolved not to faint, no, 
not even before the eloquence of the 
remonstrants. 

Regretting greatly that I cannot be 
present at your festival, endeared to me 
by the memories of many years, I send 
you myaffectionate greeting and Godspeed. 
hoping to meet you all before many 
months are ended, and praying God to 
keep the country so dear to us all, I am 
always your affectionate president, 

JULIA WARD Howe. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner ot the New England 
W.S. A. was given at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick on Tuesday evening, May 17. It was 
preceded by a reception, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, of New 
Zealand, Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, of 
Vermont, Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, of 
Connecticut, and Senator Roe, of Massa- 
chusetts, standing in line to receive. Two 
hundred happy and smiling suffragists 
then sat down at the tables, which were 
decorated with beautiful flowers, the gift 
of Mrs. Schlesinger. Mrs. Livermore pre- 
sided, and called upon Mrs, Beeman to 
say grace. After an excellent dinner, Mrs, 
Livermore said: 


One of the clergymen invited to preach 
before the Charlestown State’s Prison 
rose, after the 890 convicts were all seated 
before him, and said: ‘‘My friends, I am 
glad to welcome so large a congregation.” 
The circumstances to-night are very dif- 
ferent, but we are all glad to see so man 
here. It looked at one time as if this din- 
ner would have to be given up. We had 
expected to have with us Miss Anthony, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and other distin- 
guished speakers, who were holding a 
series of National Conferences through 
the country. But the war broke out, the 
Conferences were discontinued, and Miss 
Anthony announced that she had gone 
home to clean house. It was seriously 
doubted whether there would be anybody 
to attend a suffrage banquet, in view of 
the absorbing public interest felt in the 
war. After much debate, we decided not 
to go to a large hall, but to come here. 
Everything here is very nice; but we have 
found out since that we could have filled 
Music Hall, there has been such a demand 
for tickets. Evidently the suffragists were 
not as much stampeded by the war as we 
had supposed. 

I have not so long a list of gains to enu- 
merate to-night as Lucy Stone used to re- 
port, for she watched out for all of theia, 
throughout the year, and never forgot 
one. But I have some toreport. Louisiana 
has granted tax-paying women the right 
to vote upon all questions submitted to 
the taxpayers. If such a law should be 
passed in Massachusetts, it would en- 
franchise 20,000 women in Boston alone, 
and, terrible to relate, a good many re- 
monstrants among them! Connecticut 
and Ohio have defeated bills for the re- 
peal of school suffrage, and the British 
Parliament has given municipal and 
county suffrage to Lrish women. We con- 
sider the women of Great Britain as part 
of our own community, and that feeling is 
growing. 

The remonstrants claim to have a larger 
membership than the suffragists. Why? 
Because our members pay a membership 
fee every year, and are expected to do 
some work. The remonstrant drives 
around in her carriage, and at the places 
where she calls she sends in a little 
printed statement for signature. It does 
not require any membership fee or any 
work, and all those who sign it once are 
counted as members forever after. By 
that method I will engage to get 100,000 
signatures to a petition for a war with 
England. 

The other day I was in New Bedford, 
and one of my friends told me she had 
signed the paper of the remonstrants, I 
asked, ‘‘What in the world did you do 
that for?” “Oh,” she said, “one of our 
nice ladies came in and urged me very 
much, and she kissed me, and I signed. 
But I don’t care anything about it. You 
come here and get up a big meeting, and 
I will sign yours.’’ I answered: ‘“*We 
don’t want you. Do you know what you 
have done? Petitioned to be left where 
you now stand, on the same political level 
with babies, idiots, and lunatics! We will 
take you at your own valuation. You 
ought to know best.” ‘ 

Another friend of mine, a woman in 
Melrose, signed. I said to her: “How 
many times have you told me that you 
wanted me to have the ballot, and that 
you hoped I should live to vote? Why 
did you sign?” ‘*Why,”’ she answered, ‘‘I 
am constantly asked to join things where 
the membership fee is twenty dollars, or 
ten dollars, or one dollar, and when they 
asked me to join a society where there 
was nothing to pay, I said, ‘Put my name 
down.’”’ This difference in the member- 
ship of the two societies should always be 
kept clearly before the public. 

But [am not to make a speech myself 
to-night. It was decided that this time 
the Old Guard should keep silence, and 
that we would have all new speakers. 

The last time I was in England, Mr. 
Peter Taylor took me down to see a party 
of young men from Kent, the flower of 
the county, who were about to start for 
New Zealand. They impressed me by 
their fine physical condition. They were 
not especially handsome, but they looked 
like good workers, I said to one of them, 
‘“‘How does it happen that you are going 
to emigrate? If I lived here, I should not 
be willing to emigrate even to heaven, it 
is so lovely here.”” He answered, “But 
we are going to New Zealand; it is far 
better there.’’ He said it was an island 
bigger than England, Scotland and Wales, 
and went on to tell me about its wonder- 
ful scenery, etc.; and I went home and 


(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


CLARA Barton contributes to the 
North American Review an account of her 
relief work in Cuba, 

CAROLINE CroFr, formerly Caroline 
Abigail Brewer, of Boston, has left $100,- 
000 to Henry K. Oliver and John Collins 
Warren, physicians of this city, for inves- 
tigations to find some way of curing can- 
cer, consumption and other diseases now 
regarded as incurable. 

THe Empress or JAPAN takes her 
meals with her husband, an honor ac- 
corded to no previous empress. The em- 
peror is said to be opposed to the feminine 
fashion of stained teeth and shaved eye- 
brows, and in favor of enlarging the 
rights of women. The empress is an 
earnest friend of women’s hospitals, 

Miss M. ADA MOLINEUX gave a lec- 
ture on Rome, May 12, at Perkins Hall, 
at the request of Mrs. Martha M. Atkins, 
for the benefit of the N. A. W. S. A. It 
was illustrated by eighty remarkably fine 
stereopticon views of Rome. The lecture 
was not as well attended as it should 
have been, but it cleared a substantial 
sum for the cause. 

Mrs. LILLA B, SEAVEY, president of the 
Colorado Art Club, exhibited a picture at 
the last exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design of New York. It received 
the marked compliment of a half-tone en- 
graving illustration in the catalogue, 
This is an honor never accorded a Denver 
artist before. The subject, ‘Waiting for 
Papa,” represented the artist’s little 
daughter. 

ApA REHAN has bought an estate at 
Montauk Point, the extreme eastern end 
of Long Island, where she is going to 
build a great house. It will be of stone, 
castellated, and near a lake on the bluffs 
within a few hundred feet of the Atlantic 
surges. Miss Rehan is preparing to rest 
in her own home before age comes on, for 
though her hair is white, she is yet in the 
vigor of life. 

Miss Exiza E, Smiru, of Lancaster, Pa., 
has given that city a mansion to be used 
as a public library, and to be called the 
A. Herr Smith Memorial Library, in mem- 
ory of her brother. Miss Smith will pro- 
vide the necessary books for the library 
and endow it properly, besides erecting 
an annex for the general library. She will 
probably expend $75,000 on the institu- 
tion. 

Tue DucnEssE b’UZEs has passed a suc- 
cessful examination in France as a driver 
of auto-motors. She took her examiners, 
who were a State engineer and two experts 
appointed by the prefect of police, on her 
car through the Bois de Boulogne, and 
around Paris. She drove at the regulation 
maximum of speed, which is about ten 
miles an hour. Automobilism is said to 
be fast supplanting the bicycle craze in 
France. 

Mrs. Witu1AM W. WELLS has been 
appointed as superintendent of city parks 
in Chicago during the absence of Mr. 
Wells in the war. There is no doubt that 
she has the ability to be superintendent of 
the nineteen parks of Chicago, else the 
mayor would scarcely have appointed her, 
with the endorsement of the comptroller 
and the members of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Mrs. Wells has held an impor- 
tant executive position in the councils of 
the large Women’s Club of Chicago, 
wherein thousands of women have worked 
together practically and effectively, in 
varying ways, for the promotion of munic- 
ipal good housekeeping. 

Rev. Purest A. HANAFORD was sur- 
prised on May 6 by a celebration of her 
birthday. She was invited by Mrs. G. S. 
Studwell to spend the afternoon at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York, and found 
a committee of about one hundred and 
fifty members of the National Society of 
New England Women assembled to do 
her honor. The members were received 
in the State banquet-room, where old and 
new friends of Mrs. Hanaford made short, 
affectionate speeches, speeches grave and 
gay, humorous and tender. At the 
close of these speeches, to which Mrs. 
Hanaford, having been forced to take 
the chair, was obliged to reply, the com- 
mittee presented her with several birth- 
day gifts. One was a water-color sketch 
of pansies, her favorite flower, painted by 
her life-long friend, Mrs. E. P. Scott, the 
artist. Another was agreat ivy wreath of 
natural leaves, tied with the colors of the 
society, and another a satin bag which 
contained a sum of money. The meeting 
broke up with the singing of national. 
airs. 
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THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


BY LUCIA TRUE AMES, 
Written by request. 

“Art is but history written with a 
gigantic pen,” said Emerson. This is no 
definition of art, but a profound observa- 
tion of the power of art to consciously or 
unconsciously reflect the life and thought, 
not only of the artist, but of his nation and 
his age. As one stands on the most 
beautiful square in New England, with 
the noble Romanesque tower of Trinity 
church on his left, the rhythmical, classic 
outlines of the great Public Library on 
his right, and the Gothic, parti-colored 
Museum of Fine Arts before him, he real- 
izes how architecture illustrates Emer- 
son’s thought. Man reflects himself in 
all he does as well as in all he makes. 

Of the three great buildings in Copley 
Square the Museum is the least admirable, 
and yet its outlines are pleasing and its 
interior well arranged. As one enters the 
portico, rich with colored marbles, he is 
glad to read at the door the announce- 
ment that the Museum is open free to the 
public two days in the week. The gener- 
osity of this gift to the public of the free 
inspection of nearly a million dollars’ 
worth of fine specimens of every form of 
art can not be appreciated unless it be 
remembered that the Museum is sup- 
ported entirely by private liberality, and 
has never received any gift from city or 
State except the land on which the build- 
ing stands. 

That the public avail themselves of the 
privileges offered them is evident from 
the fact that over 200,000 free admissions 
are recorded for 1897, while the paid ad- 
missions on other days number less than 
17,000. 

The basement of the building is devoted 
to work-rooms for the curators of the dif- 
ferent departments, among whom are 
gentlemen of rare and special scholarship, 
of whom the community may well be 
proud. Here, too, is the library of the 
Museum, which, although open to the 
public on Saturday and Sunday, is through 
ignorance of the fact rarely used by it. 
Here are also the rooms of the ‘School 
of Drawing and Painting,” which gives a 
four years’ course to students who have 
the inestimable advantage of coming daily 
into the presence of thousands of objects 
that are most stimulating and uplifting 
to their imagination. The school includes 
a department of decoration that has a 
three years’ course, and it also gives in- 
struction in sculpture. 

The first floor of the Museum presents 
in orderly fashion a series of rooms con- 
taining casts and a few marbles that 
represent the progress of sculpture from 
the earliest Egyptian and Assyrian work, 
through the archaic Greek, later Greek, 
Roman, Renaissance and modern work, 
down to Duveneck’s noble recumbent 
figure in marble and St. Gaudens’ Puritan. 
Of these, the Parthenon room, with its 
casts of metopes and pediments, its model 
of the Acropolis, and photographs and 
colored views, is one of the two most im- 
portant. The second is the Renaissance 
room, which contains life-size reproduc 
tions of many of Michael Angelo’s marbles 
and of one of the bronze Ghiberti gates. 

The department of ceramics contains 
among the vases many recent acquisi- 
tions of great antiquity and value, gathered 
by Mr. Edward Robinson, curator of the 
classical department, who is, perhaps, the 
best authority on his subject in the 
country. ‘ 

On the second floor of the Museum is 
housed the rarest Japanese collection in 
America, and in some respects the rarest 
in the world. This is so extensive that 
space is insufficient to accommodate it all 
at once, and sections of it appear in rota- 
tion. The collection of historical por- 
traits is of great value, as is also the print 
collection under the care of Mr. Koehler, 
an expert who not only loves his treasures 
but loves to make them understood and 
appreciated by the public. Among the 
works of great modern painters in the 
Museum are some good examples of Corot, 
Millais, Rousseau, Troyon and Diaz. The 
department of painting on the whole is 
less important than many others. 

One who cares chiefly to make art 
accessible, intelligible and enjoyable to 
the masses, can not but regret that so 
many of the most instructive works of 
art remain unlabelled, except by the name 
of the giver or lender. When one stands 
before a certain Lion Hunt by Delacroix, 
for which it is said about $20,000 was 
paid, one can not but mourn that so much 
money should have been given by the 
donor for a special purpose which should 
bring such an inadequate return in satis- 
faction to the beholders. A small frac- 
tion of that sum would have made pos- 
sible a simple, clear, helpful description of 
every statue and picture, and thus made 
intelligible what now is to a large degree 
unintelligible to the more than two thou- 
sand people who throng the Museum every 
pleasant Sunday afternoon. 

I once tried the experiment on a Sun- 


| day of visiting the Museum to study the 
people. On seeing two young women, 
apparently domestics, who were aimlessly 
loitering around models of Greek temples, 
and accosting them in a friendly way 
| about them, we were soon in an interest- 
(ing conversation. It was pointed out 
| that some pillars were like those on the 
| Institute of Technology and others were 
| like those at Faneuil Hall, others still 
| like those on the old Tremont House. 
| Instantly interest was aroused, and others 
| standing by gathered around and ob- 
served, apparently for the first time in 
| their lives, that pillars were not all alike, 
that some were fluted, and some were 
slenderer than others, and that the tops 
differed. Passing on into the Parthenon 
room, three tired boys who had been gaz- 
ing blankly around joined our group 
around the model of the Acropolis and 
listened to the story of the gold and ivory 
goddess, that was once in the white marble 
temple; of garlands and processions and 
open-air theatre and of the Turkish bomb 
that finally made the shattered fragments 
whose counterpart we saw around us. 
The earnestness manifested by the lis- 
teners during that hour’s talk was almost 
pathetic, and the gratitude expressed for a 
helping word was very significant that a 
real want was discovered. 

During the winter of 1896-97 some at- 
tempt was made by several well-informed 
ladies under the auspices of the Art De- 
partment of the Twentieth Century Club, 
to carry on a similar work. One pro- 
fessor of Wellesley College regularly 
assisted in a Greek room, and Mrs. Marie 
Moore, a lecturer on art, attended in the 
Renaissance room, and one or two others 
took other rooms, Though the work was 
arduous, it gave results that rewarded 
those who so kindly tendered their 
services. 

Doubtless lack of funds that can be 
devoted to this specific purpose of ade- 
quately labelling and describing the works 
of art has prevented the trustees of the 
Museum from having it done. A loan ex- 
hibition of pictures at the South End, 
which has proved of so much benefit to 
the neighborhood, generally costs five or 
six hundred dollars; transportation and 
insurance of pictures that are loaned are 
expensive. It isa question whether that 
sum spent in making the treasures of the 
Museum more intelligible to the people 
might not prove to be a wiser expendi- 
ture of money, by bringing larger results 
in real art culture. 

The Museum at present is in great need 
of endowment for enlargement and gen- 
eral administration purposes, Its textile 
department, which is very fine, is in such 
crowded quarters that many of its treas- 
ures are packed out of sight for lack of 
room. 

The injury that threatens the precious 
contents of the Museum from the West. 
minster Chambers—an apartment-house 
in process of erection within about sixty 
feet of it—is a very real one. These 
chambers will be one hundred and twenty 
feet high, unless an act of the Legislature 
or decision of the courts prevent. They 
will serve to darken some of the rooms, 
will dwarf the appearance of the Museum, 
and, in case of fire, will greatly endanger 
the treasures under the glass skylights of 
the Museum. 

The certainty of the disfigurement of 
the whole square, not only by Westmin- 
ster Chambers, but by other buildings that 
are proposed, if the legal limit of height 
is reached, is appalling. 

Boston, April 25, 1898. 


MAYING AND MARKETING. 


Miss Mabel Hay Barrows writes to the 
N. Y. Independent from Washington, 
D. C.: 

Now we goa-Maying. There are many 
ways of going. You may drive behind 
your livery and let your footman break off 
snow-white branches of dogwood to deck 
your carriage. You may wheel down the 
dusty country roads and come back with 
pink wild honeysuckle tied to your handle- 
bars. You may ride on the front seat of 
the people’s conveyance, with a handful 
of faded violets, or you may come with 
me to the market! Take your basket on 
your arm, for this is marketing as well as 
Maying. First we spread the eggs care- 
fully over the bottom, and lay the fresh 
heads of lettuce over them. The stalks of 
rhubarb, pink and green, are laid to one 
side, and then we add a few lemons and a 
bunch of radishes for color. Now for the 
flowers. Pansy-violets, pale yellow prim- 
roses, red-faced winter delights, lilies-of- 
the-valley, shaded from green-budded tip 
to pure white bell, dainty innocents of a 
deeper blue than you find in the North, 
buttercups cheerful as sunshine, heap 
them in, the funny little bunches, tied 
with torn strips of cloth. But the old 
colored aunties, complacent and smoking 
amid their herbs, have other delights in 
store. Stacked up against the wagons 
and the wall of the the market are armfuls 
of lilacs, apple-blows, cherry-blossoms— 
whose petals fall as snowflakes,—spread- 
ing dogwood, drooping wistaria, deep pink 
Judas boughs, and fairer honeysuckle. 
You vainly try to clasp them all, to the 
ample delight of the beaming market- 

women. And as the conductor and your 











handsome escort. also laden till he seems 
to have turned flower-monger for the 
nonce, help you and your sunny burden 
into the open car, you sit enthroned and 
wreathed, a queen of the May. 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S CHINA. 

Queen Victoria, it is said, knows every 
piece of plate and china among the hun- 
dreds of dinner-sets that she posseses at 
her different palaces and castles. Once 
when the German ambassador was visit- 
ing her, the members of the queen’s 
household were surprised to behold 
strange china set before them at table, 
each plate adorned with landscape paint- 
ings. The ambassador having mentioned 
that his birthplace was Furstenberg, the 
queen had remembered a service of china, 
never used and for nine years put away 
and forgotten by every one but herself, 
which had been manufactured at Fursten- 
berg, and was decorated with painted 
scenes of the town and its vicinity. She 
knew exactly where it was, and by her 
order it had been produced and used at 
dinner—a pretty compliment to the am- 
bassador. 

This incident should reassure those who 
fear that if women take any interest in 
public affairs, they will cease to be good 
housekeepers. Queen Victoria has all her 
life had more to do with politics than any 
other woman in her dominions, yet there 
is not a more careful housekeeper in 
England. 








——>?- - 
SPAIN VERSUS UNITED STATES. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Anticipating the verdict of history, per- 
mit me to state the case of Spain against 
the United States and the reasons why I, 
in common with thousands of loyal Amer- 
ican citizens, women and men, believe 
the present war with Spain to have been 
needless, unfair, unwise and therefore in 
a sense and to a certain extent unjust. 
To rescue unfortunate Cuba from Spanish 
misgovernment is a righteous object; it is 
to the method adopted that I object. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
the motive of Congress in declaring war 
with Spain has been solely to relieve Cuba 
from intolerable oppression, and not re- 
venge or desire for national aggrandize- 
ment, the method adopted is none the 
less cruel, barbarous, and destructive of 
the unfortunate Cubans themselves. 

Consider the concessions which had 
already been obtained by the president's 
peaceful diplomacy from the liberal party 
of Spain under Sagasta, before our declar- 
ation of war: 

1, The recall of Weyler, the disavowal 
of his brutalities, and the appropriation 
of $600,000 to the relief of the starving 
non-combatants. 

2. Permission to the reconcentrados to 
return to their homes. 

3. A suspension of hostilities by the 
Spanish forces. 

4. The establishment of an autonomy 
similar to that enjoyed by Canada and 
Australia, whereby Home Rule would have 
been enjoyed under a Spanish protector- 
ate. 

5. The admission of supplies of food and 
clothing for distribution by the agents of 
the Red Cross, under Clara Barton. 

6. An invitation to the insurgents to 
unite with the autonomists, which carried 
with it an amnesty for all hitherto pro- 
scribed as rebels. 

7. A disavowal of complicity in the 
Maine disaster, and an offer to submit to 
the decision and award of an impartial 
tribunal, making all possible reparation 
in case of an adverse award. 

Surely such concessions granted by the 
Spanish authorities at our request de- 
served kindly recognition on our part, a 
reasonable amount of time to put them in 
operation, and a frank acceptance of what 
would have given to America a virtual pro- 
tectorate of the island and a guarantee of 
the fulfilment of the Spanish pledges. 

Instead of which, an abrupt and insult- 
ing notice to quit was served upon Spain, 
which compelled Sagasta and his cabinet 
to yield to the clamor of the Sps»ish jin- 
goes, to recall all concessions, and to re- 
sort in self-defence to the bloody and bru- 
tal arbitrament of war. 

Meanwhile Clara Barton and her relief 
corps were compelled to leave the un- 
happy non-combatants to starve to death 
within the Spanish lines, thus intensify- 
ing a hundred-fold the horrors of the 
situation. 

Surely such a war, so needless, so de- 
structive alike of Americans, Cubans, and 
Spaniards, was worse than a blunder—it 
was a crime against civilization, and a 
reversal of American precedents fraught 
with untold possibilities of future disas- 
ter. What a blow to the political future 
of this nation, and of mankind! It is an 
abandonment of our cherished principle 
of arbitration, a surrender to jingoism, a 
waste of hundreds of millions, every dol- 
lar of which must be wrung from the hard 
earnings of labor, a new crop of political 
generals, a new army of perpetual pen- 





sioners, a deification of brute force, an 
apotheosis of wholesale robbery and mur- 
der, masquerading under the sacred name 
of humanity. 

And for what? 

For the establishment of a so-called re- 
public in Cuba by the very men who 
began this cruel war upon life and prop- 
erty. For, whatever may have been their 
provocation, the insurgents first adopted, 
from the very beginning, the policy of 
burning plantations and massacring all 
who refused to join them. They permit- 
ted no neutrality, and recognized only 
friends or enemies. 

It is by no means certain that a ma- 
jority of the Cubans were in sympathy 
with the insurgents until the ineffable 
brutalities of Weyler made loyalty well- 
nigh impossible. Even now, Cuban senti- 
ment seems largely with the Spaniards. 

The proscriptive spirit displayed to- 
wards Mr. Garrison and all who deprecate 
this war of aggression evidences a dis- 
position to treat honest disapproval as 
“constructive treason.”” But free speech 
in America is as sacred as political free- 
dom in Cuba, and Mr. Garrison may well 
repeat the brave words of his father: 

“I am in earnest; I will not equivocate; 
I will not excuse; I will not retreat a 


single inch; and I will be heard.” 
M. G. C. 





PRESS WOMEN. 

Mrs. K. B. Watkins, the representative 
of a Toronto newspaper, is the only 
woman to whom Secretary Alger has 
issued a pass giving permission to ac- 
company the army asa war correspondent. 

Miss Mary A. Krout, the brilliant Indi- 
ana woman who has been a member of 
the editorial staff of the Chicago Inter. 
Ocean for about twelve years, is now in 
London. The interesting articles upon 
Hawaii that she wrote some two years 
ago while on a staff duty there have been 
gathered into a volume with illustrations, 
She has brought events down to date, and 
the London Chronicle says of the book: 

Mr. Murray is to publish a volume about 
Hawaii, by Miss Krout, an American lady 
journalist who stayed for some time in 
that delightful island. She went there at 
the period when it passed from the posi- 
tion of a monarchy to that of a republic— 
a nominal republic, anyhow. She tells of 
events that occurred, adding much per- 
sonal gossip about the people who in 
recent years have been making Hawaiian 
history. Miss Krout by no means ap- 
proves the official attitude which her 
country has taken towards the annexation 
of Hawaii. She writes with the utmost 
frankness on President Cleveland’s mes- 
sage touching annexation. Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. wili be the American pub- 
lishers. 

Miss Annie O’Brien is a charming and 
energetic young woman who has already 
gained a place for herself in newspaper 
work, She is on the staff of the Chatta- 
nooga Times, one of the great Southern 
dailies. She reports all women’s meet- 
ings, conducts the society department in 
the Sunday issue, writes book reviews 
and does other editorial and reportorial 
work, 

Two pioneer newspaper workers have 
lately passed on. Mrs. Annie E. Avery, 
of Bay St. Louis, Miss., was for many 
years a correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune and other metropolitan journals. 
Her newsy and attractive letters contrib- 
uted largely towards the advancement of 
her town; as postmistress for several 
terms she was deservedly popular, and it 
is said of her, ‘‘No citizen of Bay St. Louis 
was more progressive and public-spirited, 
and her loss will be deeply felt.’ Mrs. 
Eliza Bisbee Duffy was one of the first 
residents of Vineland, N. J., and estab- 
lished the Daily Times there. Mrs. Duffy 
afterwards went to Troy, N. Y., where 
she edited a newspaper. She was the 
author of several books, which attained a 
wide circulation. Mrs. Duffy had con- 
siderable skill as a painter, and was at one 
time a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. 

The Denver Woman’s Press Club will 
keep open house at the Brown Palace 
during the biennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Here 
will be found the daily papers and an easy 
chair, writing materials, etc., throughout 
the biennial, with some member of the 
club in charge at all times. An exhibit 
including the works of all the women 
writers of Colorado will be shown here. 
Friday, June 24, from 5 to 7, the clubs 
will give a reception to the visiting 
press women of the biennial, about fifty 
prominent women of the city being in- 
vited to meet them. This reception will 
be given on Mrs. C. R. Gallup’s lawn, the 
most beautiful place in the city for such a 
function. Mrs. Alice Polk Hill is chair- 
man of a committee of four to have the 
affair in charge. Mrs. E., A. Wixson has 
been unanimously elected delegate from 
the club to the biennial. 

Miss Frances E. Willard was a charter 
member of the Illinois Woman’s Press 
Association. An eloquent tribute was 
paid to the work of the White Ribbon 





leader at a recent meeting by Mrs. Alice 
Rosseter Willard, who was business man- 
ager of Lady Henry Somerset’s paper, 
the Woman's Signal, in London, and was 
closely associated with Lady Somerset 
and Miss Willard. F. M. A, 





A SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE NEW WOMAN. 


Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, of Rome, Ga., 
first vice-president of the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and editor of the 
Rome Georgian, says the “‘New Woman” 
is as useful in journalism as the long- 
suffering cat in domestic life. 


Whenever the perpetrator of an evil 
deed is not caught in the act, it is blamed 
upon the cat. So with the so-called ‘New 
Woman.” Upon every off day, when 
there is more space than valuable copy on 
hand, My Lord of the Fourth Estate fills 
his journal with what he vainly considers 
witticisms upon the New Woman, invari- 
ably ending his philippic with the an- 
nouncement that since the war-scare she 
has not been so much en evidence, another 
term almost as valuable, and, being for- 
eign, much more highly cherished. As 
the former term is somewhat ambiguous, 
and no one, not even the brilliant journal- 
ists who have given so much time to her, 
can define her, we are at loss to compre- 
hend how they know when she is en evi- 
dence and when en obscurité. 

But if it is the Associated or Federated 
women whom they wish to compliment, 
we think oe are decidedly more en evi- 
dence since the war-scare than previous to 
it. The longer the war, the greater the 
scare, the more they will be en evidence, 
as they are a body of women who are 
always ready to do their duty, in fact, the 
very ones their critics call upon the first 
to help them bring any project to a suc- 
cessful climax. 

As loyalty, like charity, should begin 
at home, before enumerating the great 
deeds of others, we will mention that our 
pet, the little institution that we work so 

ard for, the Emergency Hospital, has 
been tendered, by the Chairman of the 
Governing Board, to the army stationed at 
Chickamauga. This in comparison is a 
small act, but it takes more generosity to 
give a little forget-me-not if one has no 
other, than to give a bunch of orchids if 
one has a conservatory filled with others. 


This witty Georgia lady enumerates 
what women are doing, from Miss Helen 
Gould’s offer of $100,000 to the sanitary 
work of Clara Barton and her nurses, 
She says in conclusion: 


The above items are only a few gath- 
ered here and there. But we have cited a 
sufficient number to prove that many 
women, regardless of the war-scare, are 
en evidence and en mouvement for their 
country. If they are ‘‘New Women” or 
not we will leave to our brothers of the 
press to decide. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The report that the University of Penn- 
sylvania was to become coéducational 
proves to be a mistake. Col. Joseph H. 
Bennett eight years ago gave to the insti- 
tution Bennett Hall and a fellowship fund 
of $17,500. This enabled the trustees to 
create a graduate department for women, 
which has grown and flourished, and is 
now doing admirable work for women 
qualified to enter upon advanced studies. 
Women have also been admitted to a few 
of the undergraduate courses. Col. Ben- 
nett has now given the University four 
valuable houses on Walnut Street, which 
will be devoted to an undergraduate de- 
partment for women; but this unfortu- 
nately will not be cotducational. How 
much some of the students need the civil- 
izing influence of coéducation may be in- 
ferred from the following letter in the 
Pennsylvanian, “published daily during 
the college year in the interest of the stu- 
dents of the University of Pennsylvania.” 
It was signed ‘*’98, College,” the writer 
evidently being a member of this year's 
graduating class: 


During the past four years, we, who 
are members of the senior class, have no- 
ticed with deep regret the rapidly increas- 
ing number of women present during the 
day at the various courses, but as this 
nuisance has so far been confined to a 
large degree to special courses in archi- 
tecture and literature, and on Saturdays 
in pedagogy, the annoyance has not yet 
caused any serious trouble. If, however, 
the college opens wide its doors to women 
on the same terms as to men and encour- 
ages their attendance, the result is un- 
avoidable, whether the courses are sepa- 
rate or not (and it is hardly to be hoped 
that every course be repeated for the 
special benefit of women, when the at- 
tendance upon many of the courses is at 
present comparatively small), that the 
presence of women in large numbers will 
be a demoralizing element prejudicial to 
the welfare of the college, which will not 
only foment discontent and disgust among 
the students, and threaten to destroy the 
esprit de corps of the student body, but 
which will also dissuade many young men 
from entering the college who would 
otherwise do so. When this University 
can provide, like Harvard, a suitable an- 
nex for women, separate from the college, 
then women will be welcomed; but as the 
case at present stands, any attempt to 
impose upon the college what will in e!- 
fect be unrestricted coéperation, will not 
only meet with the strong disapproval of 
the students, but will be injurious to the 
best interests of the University. 


Any student imbued with this spirit of 
narrow-minded arrogance stands in espe- 
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cial need of coéducation, to take down 
his offensive self-conceit. It would do 
him a great deal of good to be well and 
thoroughly beaten in his studies year after 
year by the brightest of the girls,—a thing 
that would be sure to happen to him un- 
less he were one of the brightest of the 
boys, and might happen to him even if he 
were. Nothing did so much to cure the 
small sons of the Pasha of Morocco of 
their contempt for girls as being sent to 
school with their young sisters, and find- 
ing that the little girls could learn faster 
than they could. Here is a Pennsylvania 
boy who lives in the same Oriental frame 
of mind, and needs to be shaken out of it 
in the same way. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

The faculty of political science of Co- 
lumbia University recently threw open to 
women who have received the bachelor’s 
degree all courses in history and econo- 
mics, except those that are open to the 
seniors of the college. This action is 
important, both for the opportunities that 
it offers and as indicating the policy of 
the University in regard to women stu- 
dents and Barnard College. The faculty of 
political science, which has charge of the 
work in history, economics, and public 
law, has hitherto excluded women from 
its lectures, but the faculties of philoso- 
phy and pure science have admitted them 
in nearly all cases on the same terms as 
men, and the experiment has proved suc- 
cessful. By opening the courses in his- 
tory and economics to women who have 
the bachelor’s degree, the standard of the 
work will be maintained, while the courses 
to the seniors from which women are 
barred will be given at Barnard College. 
‘Thus, as Barnard College develops, an 
increased amount of instruction will be 
given there; while after graduation the 
facilities of the University will be at the 
disposal of women desiring to pursue 
graduate or special research work. 

Six of the seven graduate scholarships 
available at Barnard College for the com- 
ing year have been awarded. The Fiske 
scholarship in political science, valued at 
$250, goes to Miss Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
a member of the senior class. Miss Mar- 
garet Emma Hunter, a candidate for A. B. 
at Toronto University, has been appointed 
a graduate scholarin English. Miss Hunter 
is the first Canadian student that has 
come to Barnard College. The scholar- 
ship in astronomy was won by Miss Caro- 
line Ellen Furness, of Cincinnati, but at 
present an assistant in the observatory at 
Vassar College, where she received her 
degree in 1891. Miss Furness has regis- 
tered for the degree of doctor of philo- 
sophy, and has already pursued advanced 
courses at the Ohio State University, at 
Chicago University, and at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. For the 
past two years she has taken a graduate 
course in astronomy at Columbia, coming 
down from Poughkeepsie for her lectures, 
but for the next year or two she will be- 
come a resident student. The graduate 
scholarship in Greek was awarded to Miss 
Susan Isabella Myers, a resident of New 
York City, who will receive her bache- 
lor’s degree in June. The modern lan- 
guage scholarship was given to Miss Aline 
Croquet Stratford, of Brooklyn, who has 
registered for a master’s degree. Miss 
Stratford is a member of the class of ’97, 
and has been pursuing graduate courses 
in French and English literature. Miss 
Lily Logan, a resident of Virginia, has 
been appointed a graduate scholar in pure 
science. She registers for the M. A. de- 
gree, having already received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Tulane University, and 
is the first representative to come to Barn- 
ard from a Southern University. During 
the past winter Miss Logan has been tak- 
ing graduate courses at Tulane. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


Dr. Alice Bertha Foster, since 1894 the 
director of the Bryn Mawr College gym- 
nasium, recently resigned. Her succes- 
sor, just appointed, is Miss Louisa Smith. 
Miss Smith is a graduate of the school of 
gymnastics, conducted in New Haven by 
Dr. William G. Anderson, the director of 
the gymnasium of Yale University. Be- 
fore her attendance at Dr. Anderson’s 
school she conducted classes in gymnastics 
at Sage College, Cornell University, where 
she was a student. She will come up for 
the degree of medicine at the Medical 
College Syracuse University, in June, Miss 
Mary S. Macomber, a graduate of and 
during this year an assistant in Dr. Sar- 
gent’s gymnasium in Cambridge, will 
assist in the Bryn Mawr classes next year. 

Several changes in the English essay 
department at Bryn Mawr College are 
announced. Miss Abby Kirk, reader since 
1892, has resigned, and will become secre- 
tary to Miss Mary E. Garrett, of Baltimore. 
Miss Lucy Martin Donnelly, also reader in 
English, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence, and will go abroad for 1898-99. 
To fill the vacancies thus formed, Miss 
Helen Hoyt and Miss Edith Pettit, both 
graduates of Bryn Mawr, have been ap- 
pointed readers. 

Miss Hoyt was graduated and took the 





George W. Childs essay prize in 1897. 
During 1897-98 she has been a graduate 
student at Bryn Mawr, and since February 
has also conducted division E of the essay 
department. She will come up for her 
master’s degree in June. 

Miss Pettit was a member of the class of 
1895. In 1896-97 she studied at the Sor- 
bonne and the College de France. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 

Prof. Willcox of the department of 
zodlogy at Wellesley College will return 
to her work in the autumn, having earned 
a doctorate at the University of Ziirich. 
She at present is the first “Scholar of the 
Association for Maintaining the American 
Woman’s Table of the Zodlogical Station 
at Naples,” on the terms of the founda- 
tion established April 1, 1898. Caroline R. 
Fletcher (B. A., Wellesley, ’89) returns to 
a position in the department of Latin after 
a year of graduate study at Radcliffe Col- 
lege and Harvard University. Margaret P. 
Sherwood, instructor in English and Eng- 
lish literature from 1889 to 1896, returns to 
the latter department as associate profes- 
sor, after two years at Yale University, 
preliminary to the degree of Ph. D. Alice 
H. Luce, Ph. D., instructor in English 
during the past year, becomes instructor 
in English literature. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Olive Schreiner, from ber observations 
in South Africa, says: ‘‘The only form of 
Christianity which is a living force is the 
Salvation Army.’’ 

Mrs. C. E. Satterthwait has brought 
out a new novel, entitled ‘‘A Son of the 
Carolinas.’’ She is well acquainted with 
the life and character of the people of 
the Palmetto Coast, their habits and dia- 
lect. 

In 1867 Victor Hugo wrote to the Revo- 
lutionary Committee of Porto Rico: 
“Spain out of America! That must be 
the great aim and that the great duty of 
American citizens. Cuba free! I ap- 
plaud all these great designs.” 


Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith has lost 
her husband, Robert Pearsall Smith, who 
has just died in London, aged 71. By his 
own request his body was cremated, and 
the ashes will be brought to America 
and laid beside the grave of his mother 
near the old home in Pennsylvania. 

Where in 1860 there were not more than 
a dozen women in the country whose ex- 
ecutive experience warranted their selec- 
tion to serve on the national board of 
sanitary commission, there are now per- 
haps a dozen in every community, cool in 
head, strong in character, and wise in 
technical procedure, who could direct the 
action of the largest of emergency under- 
takings. Every circle of women in the 
country is ready, and each will serve, if 
the demand comes, capably and faith- 
fully.—Iarper’s Bazar. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Sutro Railroad Company in San Francisco, 
Dr. Emma Sutro Merritt was elected presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy made by the resig- 
nation of O. F. von Rhein, who acted as 
president after Adolph Sutro was declared 
incompetent. Dr. Merritt is known as an 
able business woman. She has been a 
practising physician for seventeen years. 
When the question of guardianship of her 
father arose she was the choice of th® 
family for guardian. She holds the bulk 
of stock in the company; so, after being 
made a director, her election to the chief 
office came as a matter of course. Dr. 
Merritt is not the first woman to control 
the affairs of a railroad in California. 
Los Angeles has a woman holding a simi- 
lar position. What a singular inconsis- 
tency is this! A woman may manage a 
railroad, but may not vote in her own 
town or city. 

Clara Barton, just before her return 
to Cuba, said to a reporter of the N. Y. 
Tribune: ‘‘When you read, here and there, 
that I am feeble and ailing and in need of 
rest, I hope you will realize that it is un- 
kindly said. I have never been in better 
health than now, and I have not had a 
sick day since I started with the Red 
Cross for Armenia. I wish people would 
stop talking ‘rest’ to me, for I don’t need 
it,” and Miss Barton’s countenance and 
carriage bore out her statement. When 
asked about the attitude of the Spaniards 
towards the Red Cross workers in Cuba, 
Miss Barton said, emphatically: ‘‘Never, 
while there, did we have any occasion to 
give our own safety a thought. The Span- 
iards were kind, courteous, and as helpful 
as circumstances would permit. The 
Spanish women were ladylike and gentle, 
and even General Blanco was considerate. 
We did not leave Havana because we were 
afraid, but because our Government 
seemed to think it the part of prudence. 
Nobody asked us to go, but boats were 
provided for all Americans, and it seemed 
best to leave for awhile. The fear would 
never be from any regular force; but there 
is always an uncontrolled element about 
every army, like the guerillas in our own 
war, that cannot be depended upon.” 








STATE OF On10, City or TOLEDO, 
Lreas County, 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
One HvunpDrRED DoLLakrs for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CaTarRH CURE. 
Frank J, CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D., 1886. 
ja! 


5 SEAL 


' 
‘ $3. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surface of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
OUR JUNIORS. 


{Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s Journat. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume. $1.50.) 
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BABY APPLE BLOSSOM. 








BY ALLIE TOLAND CRISS. 





Little Baby Blossom, 
Robed in pink and white; 
In her bright green cradle, 
What a pretty sight! 


Dainty little Blossom, 
Swinging to and fro; 
Scattering sweet fragrance, 
For you and me, I know. 


Smiling little Blossom, 
Wonder if she knows 
She will be an apple, 
If she grows and grows! 
—_ Evchaunge. 
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WHAT THE JUNIORS ARE DOING. 

The public school children of Harris- 
burg, Pa., gave 380 dozen of eggs as an 
Easter offering for the eight benevolent 
institutions of the city. 

Frederick O’Brien is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Mingo County Circulator, of 
Williamson, W. Va. He is sixteen years 
old, and is the youngest editor in the 
State. 

Harper's Round Table recently offered 
three prizes for the best short stories sub- 
mitted by subscribers. Ida Kenniston, 
Roxbury Station, Mass., won the first 
prize of $75, E. B. Knerr, Atchison, Kan., 
the second prize of $50, and Mary G. Bone- 
steel, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., the 
third of 325. : 

It is claimed that Isabel Dennison, of 
San Mateo, Cal., is the first little girl to 
contribute to the Red Cross Fund in her 
State. She was the first member of the 
Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution on that coast, and also the first 
treasurer of the Valentine Holt Society 
of the C. A. R. She writes to the San 
Francisco Call: 

We children have done some patriotic 
work during the past year. We have 
given $50 towards taking care for always 
of the Mary Washington monument. We 
have presented a tlag to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Berkeley, and now we 
are raising a fund for a monument to the 
martyrs of the prison ships. 








THE POTATO BABIES, AND HOW THEY 
GREW. 


One day last fall, when the children 
were at grandma’s, it began to rain. 
Grandma always had something laid away 
for a rainy day. After breakfast, the 
twins, Tommy and Daisy, got hold of 
grandma’s hands and led her to the cup- 
board. She laughed, and said she was 
Old Mother Hubbard, going to the cup- 
board to get six little doggies a bone. She 
reached up to the top shelf and took down 
two boxes, one large and one small. 

What do you think was in the large one? 
Little tiny potatoes. And in the small 
one? Burnt matches, with the ends rubbed 
on sandpaper to make a point. Grandpa 
had thought of the children when he dug 
his potatoes, and had saved all the little 
ones—the “pig potatoes’’—for them, and 
grandma had thought of them, too, and 
saved all her burnt matches, 

The children gathered around her now, 
and watched her make a potato baby. 
First the head must be fastened on. This 
was done by sticking one end of a match 
into a small potato, and the other end into 
a larger one—for the body. 

After that she stuck three matches in 
for legs, and two for arms; and there was 
a man all done. Then, when she had 
shown them how to make a horse and a 





cow, grandma went back to her work and 
left them. 

They had a good time, making men and 
horses and cats and dogs. The rain got 
all through raining, the sun came out, 
and the grass was dry before they thought 
of stopping. At last the dinner-bell rang, 
and they laid the potato babies away for 
another rainy day. 

Now comes the funny part of the story. 
The potato dollies lay quietly in their 
dark box for three long months; then the 
children were ali there again, and wanted 
them to play with. Grandma brought 
the box down—opened it—and what do 
you think they saw? The potato babies 
had begun to grow. Their bodies were 
dry and shrunken. Out of every one came 
long white roots that looked like horns 
and arms and tongues and tails. The 
father potato had a trunk like an elephant. 
The fat boy had turned into some strange 
bird. The mamma, on horseback, had a 
real face, with nose, eyes, and a tongue 
coming out of her mouth, as well as long 
hair. The cat and the camel were both 
turned into reindeer, and one man had 
two horns and a tail. 

They looked so funny that they laughed 
and laughed till all the mammas and 
aunts and uncles came in to see what was 
the matter. Auntie May made a picture 
of them the very next day, just as they 
came out of the box.—Grace Brownell 
Peck, in the Illustrated Home Journal. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Aunt—Harry, do you love your baby 
brother? Harry—What’s the use? He 
wouldn't know it if I did.—Life. 


“Say, mister,”’ said the little fresh-air 
child, as she watched the cattle enjoying 
their cud, *‘\do you have to buy gum for 
all of them cows to chew?’’—Troy Times. 


Sunday School Teacher (illustrating the 
**still small voice’’)—What is it, dear chil- 
dren, that makes you feel so uncom- 
fortable and unhappy after you have done 
something which you ought not to do? 
Dear Child—A_ lickin’. — The Roxbury 
Ga:zette. 


A “hedge doctor,” a kind of quack in 
Ireland, was being examined at an in- 
quest on his treatment of a patient who 
had died. ‘I gave him ipecacuanha,” he 
said. “You might just as well have given 
him the aurora borealis,’’ said the cor- 
oner. ‘“indade, yer honor, and that’s just 
what I should have given him next if he 
hadn't died.’’— Hospital Guzette. 


Small Daughter—It’s ’most school time 
and I've mislaid my geography. 

Cultured Mother—Well, tell me what 
the lesson is about and I'll write out the 
answer for you to learn. 

Small Daughter—The lakes of Africa. 

Cultured Mother —Um—er —if you've 
mislaid your geography, you careless 
ehild, you can just bunt till you find it. 


When Dean Farrar answered an invita- 
tion to dinner, his hostess has been known 
to write back, and inquire whether his 
note was an acceptance or a refusal; and, 
when he most kindly replied to the ques- 
tion of some workingman, the recipient of 
his letter thanked him, but ventured to 
request that the tenor of the answer 
might be written out by some one else, 
as he was ‘‘not familiar with the hand- 
writing of the aristocracy.” 


Pat had acquired the reputation of 
always getting the better end of the argu- 
ment, and it had become the ambition of 
the rest of the office to see him thrown 
down. This happened one slippery day 
last winter, just outside the office door, 
and Pat's colleagues beheld it with in- 
terest. Presently he entered, smiling as 
ever. 

“Well, Pat,” remarked his employer, 
“the sidewalk got the better of you that 
time, didn’t it?” 

“Oi’m not so shure,’ returned Pat. 
“And, at all evints, Oi sat on it pretty 
harrd for the presoomption.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 














THE BEST RESULTS. 





SoMERVILLE, Mass., May 3, 1898.— 
The people have the utmost confidence in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and those who take it 
are enthusiastic in praising it. John G. 
Blood, 7 George Street, this city, says: 
**We have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla from 
time to time for many years as a blood 
purifier, with the best results. I regard 
it as the best medicine on the market.” 


—_o——- 
FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and contented. 
It is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati- 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by the best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating taste for the best Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be bet- 
ter spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, 
and receive, free, eight French Dolls (pa- 
per), handsomely dressed in superb col- 
ored wardrobes. THE Best BIRTHDAY 
Girt. A dollar in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely if plainly ad- 
dressed. LAURENCE ELkus, 196 Summer 
Sreet, Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session 


Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to.see the ; : :: : 














Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training —. 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 





STEINERT B’LD'G, ~ 162 Boylston St. 


Chauncy-Hall 
School... 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 











284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 
SCHOOL OF | prres ofi,¢, g.compes 
EXPRESSION ‘pression, ete,'s. 5. Curry 


. Cur 
z D. Children’s ‘classes, 
Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week, Address or call for circulars, 
Sprot TW CHURCHILL will 

rof. J. W. m -L will open a course 
for the School Library. ” 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened 9th month, qth. 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
S. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful perncupee address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Fesnertvenie St, 
’ ifteenth year. n 

Girls’ Classical School. seotembes 22nd, 1806. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boardiag 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
me 


Victor Serenus 
A Story of the Pauline Era, By Henry Woops, 

12mo, cloth, 510 pp., 81.50, 

The scene is located in that very dramatic 
period of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
through graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 





imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magie are handled in ac- 
tion to combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 


Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAL's QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rey- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. E.Liis, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Evererr T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 84-164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principlesand Tech ; 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By Grace BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 

By Frank West ROLiins. New Edition. 16mo 

cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 
The District School as It Was 

By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
7 Se Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 
$1.25. 

Dreams in Homespun 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whiffs from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 

boxed, $1.50, 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DovGLas. Cloth, $1.50, 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen’). By VirGinia F 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Onl 

Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” ete. Cloth $1.50 

Queer Janet 
By Grace LE Baroy, author of ‘‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. IlJustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN Suirity. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Bostos 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may | 
continue to send it until payment is made, and | 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 





2. Any person who takes a paper regularly | 
from the post-office—whether directed to his | 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE UNITED STATES VERSUS SPAIN. 


Our correspondent, M. G. C., under the | 
heading of “Spain versus United States,” 
states with force and fidelity the case of 
Spain. The article deserves a candid pe- 
rusal. But there is another side which 
also needs to be presented. 

This conflict is only the culmination of 
a long-drawn series of tragedies, dating 
from the discovery of the islands by Co- 
lumbus in 1492, Ever since I was a boy, 
the government of Cuba by Spain has 
been piratical in spirit and in methods. 
In 1833 Spanish planters visiting New 
York to sell their sugars a-««red my fa- 
ther, a sugar-refiner of that city, that the 
average life of a slave on their plantations 
did not exceed seven years. They coolly 
remarked that it was cheaper to work 
their negroes out and replace them from 
Africa than to prolong their lives, or raise 
negro children in their stead, before the , 
Indian population had long been exter- 
minated by these cruel taskmasters. But 
the profits thus wrung from the unpaid 
toil of the African were largely wrung 
from these planters by the corrupt and 
rapacious officials, who levied a tax on 
every negro imported and on everything 
else in sight. A despotism, spiritual and 
material, hung like a pall over the island, 
arousing general and perpetual protest. 
The children of Spaniards born in Cuba 
were not treated as the equals of Span- 
jards, or permitted to hold oftices of profit 
and trust. Many young Cubans, sent to 
the United States to be educated, re- 
turned with love of political liberty, and 
hatred of the system fostered and main- 
tained by the authorities. Free speech 
was rigidly suppressed, and aspirations 
for independence were punished as trea- 
son with imprisonment, death, or exile. 
Insurrection followed insurrection, each 
one gradually suppressed by extermina- 
tion of malcontents. In 1879, after a long 
contest, the rebels were amnestied with 
empty promises of reform. They promptly 
emancipated their own slaves, an evidence 
of their sincerity in demanding equal 
rights for all, Assurances of home rule 
and honest administration have repeatedly 
been made only to be broken. For sev- 
enty-five years the unequal struggle has 
gone on. When all the Spanish colonies 
on the continent of America, from Mexico 
to Cape Horn, threw off the yoke of Spain, 
Cuba and Porto Rico were retained in 
bondage by the moral and material aid of 
American administrations which sided 
with the Spanish authorities in the inter- 
est of slavery. 

The foreign policy of Spain has under- 
gone no change from that day to this. 
The alternations of monarchy and repub- 
lic at home have had no bearing on her 
colonial policy, which has used Cuba as a 
sponge to be squeezed, as a permanent 
field for official extortion and robbery. 
Alike in the Eastern and Western Indies, 
in the Philippines and in Cuba, the enor- 
mities of Cortez and Pizarro have been 
perpetuated. To expect any radical change 
of methods from Spain is like expecting 
the leopard to change his spots. 

Free America has been for a century 
the great customer of slaveholding Cuba. 
Our money, our trade, our diplomacy 
have maintained the Spanish domination. 
Surely it is time that we should atone for 
our national complicity by aiding the Cu- 
bans to establish home-rule and republi- 
can government upon the blood-stained 
soil of the Antilles. Would that they had 
the sagacity and consistency to give free- 
dom and suffrage also to their women! 

The common sense and moral sentiment 
of the American people have sickened of 
the tedious game of diplomacy. They 
have lost all faith in Spanish promises. 
The systematic starvation of several hun- 
dred thousand helpless Cuban non-com- 
batants by Weyler has stirred universal 
indignation. It is believed that the Maine 
was the victim of Spanish perfidy, and 
that the only hope of peace, prosperity, 
and progress lies in the extension of the 
Monroe doctrine to the reiief of the strug- 
gling people of Cuba. H. B. B. 





MR. GLADSTONE’'S DEATH. 


By the death of Mr. Gladstone the 
world has lost one of the great forces that 
make for righteousness. He was not in- 
variably sound in his judgment on moral 
questions, and he was not in favor of full 
parliamentary suffrage for women, al- 
though his daughters were. But he had 
the candor to admit that the 200,000 
women householders of Great Britain had 





exercised municipal suffrage ‘without 
detriment, and with great advantage.” 


| He was in favor of woman suffrage so far 


as he had seen it in practical operation, 
but no farther. 

Mr. Gladstone always advocated, though 
unsuccessfully, the equalization of the 
present one-sided divorce laws of England, 
by which the infidelity of the wife entitles 
the husband to a divorce, but the infidel- 
ity of the husband does not entitle the 
wife to one, unless gross cruelty can be 
proved in addition. 

Mr. Gladstone, although not at first an 
opponent of the State regulation of vice, 
became convinced of its undesirability, 
and voted against it at the time when it 
was finally repealed. da O Be 
>? o-, 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the 30th annual business meeting of 
the New England W. S. A., held at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Tuesday morning, May 17, 
the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas, the Cuban struggle for inde- 
pendence has led to a strong reattirmation of 
the right of all people to self-government; 
and whereas, American women are better 
qualitied for self-government by education 
than most of the Cubans; therefore, 

Resolred, That while we earnestly desire 
freedom and self-government for the Cu- 
bans, the claim of their American sisters 
should not be forgotten. 

Whereas, a large proportion of our young 
volunteers have been rejected as physically 
disqualitied ; aud, whereas it is not proposed 
to disfranchise either them or the old and 
infirm men, the halt, the lame and the 
blind, who could under no circumstances 
go to war; therefore, 

Resolve’, That this illustrates anew the 
fallacy of the argument that suffrage must 
be conditioned on the power to perform 
military service. And 

Whereas, for the past three years Cuban 
women have been fighting side by side with 
their husbands ond brothers against the 
Spaniards; therefore, 

Resolved, That we call attention to the fact 
that in extreme circumstances women can 
and do fight. As Hon. John D. Long, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, said several years ago: 
“Think of arguing with a sober face against 
aman whose brains are reduced to such a 
minimum as to claim that a woman must 
not vote because she cannot tight! In the 
tirst oes she can fight; in the second, men 
are largely exempt from military service; 
and in the third, there is not the remotest 
relation between tiring a musket and casting 
a ballot.” 

Kexolved, That we deplore the horrors in- 
volved even in the most just of wars, and 
long for the time when duels between na- 
tions shall be as obsolete a way of settling 
disputes as duels between individuals. 

esolved, That we rejoice in the growth of 
equal suffrage sentiment throughout the 
country, as shown by the growth in mem- 
bership and receipts of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. Seven 
years ago the annual income of the Associa- 
tion was %2,000; in 189 it was $10,000, and 
in 1897 $14,000. Up to the present year no 
otticer of the Association has ever received a 
salary. 

Resolved, That we count among recent 
successes the granting to tax-paying women 
of the right to vote upon ail questions 
submitted to the taxpayers in Louisiana; 
the defeat of bills for the repeal of school 
suffrage in Ohio and Connecticut, and the 
extension of municipal and county suffrage 
to the single women and widows of Ireland. 

Resolre’, That we pledge ourselves to con- 
tinue our efforts until full success is ob- 
tained. 

The following officers were elected: 


President. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Maine—Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Hannah J. 
Bailey, Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D., Mrs. 
George S. Hunt, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Hon. 
Frederick Robie, Hon Nelson Dingley, Pro- 
fessor Fitzroy Chase, Mrs. C. 8S. Day. 

New Hampshire—Armenia S. White, Hon. 
J. H. Gallinger, Mrs. Enoch Powell, Hon. 
Oliver Branch, Hon. Henry W. Blair. 

Vermont — Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, 
Mrs. Emily E. Reed, Wendell Phillips Staf- 
ford, Mrs. R. S. Taft, Mr. Wheeler. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Mr. Arnold B. Chace. 
Hon. John C. Wyman, Hon. Henry B. Met- 
calf, Augustine Jones, Rabbi David Blau- 
stein. 

Connecticut —-Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Frances Ellen 
Burr. 

Massachusetts—Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, Miss Anne Whitney, Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, William Lloyd Garrison, Hon. John 
D. Long, Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Hon. 
William Claflin, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, Providence. 

Reeording Secretaru. 
Mrs. E. A. Hilt, Natick. 








Treasurer. 
Francis J. Garrisen, Boston. 
Evccutive Committee. 


Massachusetts — Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Lilias C. Davenport, Mrs. Eleanor Noble, 
Mrs. Ole{Bull, Mrs. Carrie Anders, Mrs. Mar- 
tha M. Atkins, Miss H. E. Turner. 

Maine—Mrs. Etta N. Osgood, Mrs. C. A. 
(Juimby, Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brion, Mrs. Sara 
Hamilton, Mrs. Ann Greeley, Miss J 
Yates, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy. 

New Hampshire—Mrs. M. L. Griffin, Mrs. 
J. H. Ela, Miss C. R. Wendell. 

Vermont--Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler, Judge Rh. S. Taft, Hosea Mann. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Mary K. Wood, Mrs. 
Jeannette S. French, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Hon. 
Jobn Hooker, Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, Mrs. 
Susan S. Cheney, Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner. 





The regular literary meeting of the 
N. E. W. P. A. was held as usual at 
Parker’s last Wednesday, a Browning 
symposium of great interest under the 
charge of Miss Charlotte Porter, editor of 
Poet Lore. Mrs. Gosse presided. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 


read up on New Zealand. I am now seated 
next to a gentleman from New Zealand 
who has told me, in a few minutes, more 
about that country than I ever knew be- 
fore. He says it has a volcanic belt 
seventy miles wide. That would suit me, 
if it did not grow any wider. I have 
pleasure in introducing Hon. Hugh H. 
Lusk, an ex-member of the Parliament of 
New Zealand, now travelling for his 
health. 


Hon. Hugh H. Lusk said: 
MR. LUSK’S ADDRESS. 


I hoped for a moment that I was going 
to escape, when I heard your honored 
president say that the old-timers were to 
be left out. It is forty years since I went 
from England to New Zealand, and forty 
years is a long time in the history of a 
country only fifty years old. When I think 
of the progress New Zealand has made, I 
am lost in thoughts of its possibilities. I 
should like to tell you a little about what 
we are and what we have tried todo. We 
have made a beginning in some things 
that may be of interest to other parts of 
the world. 


New Zealand has about 800,000 people. 
Thirty years ago it had 80,000. It is pro- 
gressive in other ways besides population. 
It is a country good to live in, with a 
noble climate, and noble natural features; 
with a soil which produces such grass 
that the Emerald Isle looks pale beside it; 
with mountains more majestic than those 
of Switzerland, and plains more fertile 
than those of Italy. It is a good place 
even for people from Kent, the garden of 
England, to goto, It has a choice popu- 
lation, and therefore has a good chance to 
try these experiments. It is the Anglo- 
Saxon race alone that has done anything 
in the line of woman suffrage. On the 
two great branches of that race depends 
the advance of the civilization of the 
world; and it depends largely on how we 
deal with the suffrage. The Anglo-Saxon 
nations are the only countries that appre- 
ciate universal suffrage. They do not 
have it, of course, except in New Zealand. 
Elsewhere men have forgotten a state- 
ment made in a certain old book that “it 
is not good for man to be alone.”” They 
thought it was very good for man to be 
alone in the exercise of the suffrage. We 
have tried it in New Zealand and found 
that it was not. 

The family is the foundation of the 
State. We find that equal suffrage is the 
greatest family bond and tie, the greatest 
strengthener of family life. Under equal 
suffrage, the family is taking the place of 
the individual. People are coming to vote 
as families. The persons whom they ap- 
prove when they talk them over in the 
family are those whom they vote for when 
they go to the polls. The members of a 
family generally vote alike, though it is 
impossible to swear to this, as the ballot 
is absolutely secret. But we see it in the 
changed character of the men who are 
elected. The men who are successful now 
are not just the same sort that were suc- 
cessful before. Character is more re- 
garded than cleverness. Itis asked about 
every candidate, ‘‘Has he a good record? 
Is he above suspicion, an honorable man, 
a useful citizen, pure of any suspicion of 
complicity with corrupt politics?’’ That is 
the man who, under the combined suf- 
frage of men and women, gets the largest 
number of votes and is elected. 

This is the greatest benefit that comes 
from suffrage. I do not deify suffrage. 
There might be a state of things in which 
universal suffrage would become the worst 
of tyrannies; but with both men and 
women voting, there is little danger of 
this. I see in New York the grievous re- 
sults of half-universal suffrage; but I be- 
lieve these would be swept away by the 
other half. I can see no use for the ward 
heeler in connection with ladies, no influ- 
ence for the saloon and public house. I 
have been shocked and disappointed by 
what I have seen in many cities of the 
United States. The hope that it may be 
altered depends, in my mind, very much 
on the success of this movement. Suf- 
frage for women would do more good here 
than in New Zealand, because there is a 
greater amount of public evil to be re- 
moved. 

Up to 1877, we had no idea of giving 
women suffrage in New Zealand, and it 
was a high tribute to the practical instinct 
of the race to which we belong that the 
movement has gone on so rapidly there. 
It was done, not by argument, but by ex- 
periment. I had a little to do with the 
first experiment, which was the exten- 
sion of suffrage to a small class of women. 

By the Education Act of 1877, the house- 
holders of each district were empowered 
to elect a committee of seven of their 
number to have charge of the schvols of 
the district. I had much to do with this 
Act. While the bill was in committee, 
another member suggested to me that it 
would be a good thing to leave out the 
word ‘‘male”’ before “householder.” Isaw 
no objection, and moved it. This was the 
first thin end of the big wedge by which 
full suffrage has now been given to all the 
women of New Zealand. 

The women got the school vote, and 
used it. They did not say, ‘‘Oh dear, no, 
it wouldn’t be proper!”’ They went to 
the polls and voted for the best men. 
They took so much interest that at the 
next election some women were elected to 
the school boards; and they showed so 
much aptitude for this sort of work that 
when, in 1882, the license question came 
up, it was proposed that women ratepay- 
ers, as well as men ratepayers, should 
help choose the board of commissioners in 
each district who control the issuing of 
licenses. This met with great objection. 
We were told that now indeed we should 
utterly destroy the character of the ladies, 
for all the worst element would be brought 
in contact with them, and would make 





things very unpleasant for them. We 
said, ‘‘We don’t believe the men of New 
Zealand are as bad as you think, and if 
they are, they are not to be trusted to vote 
alone for these boards of license commis- 
sioners.”.. The women were given the 
license vote. To the surprise and disap- 
pointment of their opponents, they voted 
well and met with no trouble, and certainly 
they greatly improved the licensing boards. 

Then we felt that we could go a little 
further, and gave women the right to 
vote at municipal elections and to serve 
on municipal boards. I know one woman 
who acted for two years as mayor (not 
mayoress) of a very prosperous little town, 
and did as well as any mayor could have 
done. 

I have always said what I thought, and 
in some cases have said it till I was in 
danger of being pelted off the platform. 
After the passage of the Education Act, 
I had difficulty for some time in appearing 
on platforms without being pelted with 
something.* That is one side reason why 
I believe in woman suffrage. No one is 
pelted now. Women attend all the politi- 
cal meetings, and it has done an immense 
deal of good. The men behave a great 
deal better. When men congregate by 
themselves, they get excited and some- 
times misbehave. Women perhaps do the 
same. It is not good for women, either, to 
be alone. 

It seemed queer at first to find half the 
benches at a political meeting occupied 
by ladies; but when the men have got ac- 
customed to it, they do not like the other 
thing. When they found that they could 
take their wives and daughters to these 
meetings, and afterwards take them home 
and talk about it, it was the beginning of 
a new life for the family, a life of ideas 
and interests in common, and a unison of 
thought. 

The influence of equal suffrage has been 
rather against the milliners and dress- 
makers; there is not so much time for 
criticising one’s neighbors’ hats, and bon- 
nets, and cloaks. Gossip cannot be cured 
in any way so well as by practice in taking 
an interest in public affairs. 

New Zealand is a little distant island, 
but the experiments that we are trying 
you will try, and I believe you will find 
equal suffrage the greatest blessing you 
have ever experienced. In this particular, 
we in New Zealand may be something of 
an object lesson even to this great countr 
with its seventy million inhabitants, whic 
has done so much for the world, and has 
so much yet to do, 

It has given me great pleasure to say 
something here. I feel myself at home. 
I see just such: faces around me to-night 
as I see at home, slightly modified by new 
conditions. In speaking to people of my 
own race, I can speak with confidence that 
they will see that anything which draws 
the family together, and strengthens the 
bond between mother and son, is a bless- 
ing, not only to the woman, but still more 
to the man; for the family is the founda- 
tion of everything—of society, of religion, 
and of the State. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Livermore said: ‘‘At the last Legis- 
lative hearing, we had a pleasant surprise 
in the beautiful speech made by a young 
lady who had never appeared among our 
speakers before, Mrs. Helen Adelaide 
Shaw.” Mrs. Livermore introduced Mrs. 
Shaw with a high eulogium. Mrs. Shaw 


said: 
MRS. SHAW’S ADDRESS. 


I am sure there is no one here so aston- 
ished as I am to know that I am such a re- 
markable person. I ought to be glad to 
make my own acquaintance! 

One of the gentlemen in my family has 
to do with inventions for the improvement 
of machinery. After much trouble he got 
an invention accepted and put in use here. 
Then agents were sent abroad. In one 
place the agent met with persistent oppo- 
sition. They told him such a machine 
would not work. In reply he showed his 
testimonials, proving that it was already 
in successful operation in America. These 
testimonials were considered for a few 
weeks, and then he was told that it was a 
scientific impossibility for such a machine 
to work; and he found himself seriously 
arguing the possibility of a machine which 
at that moment was busily whirring in a 
hundred factories. With women voting 
in England, Scotland, and Canada; with 
partial suffrage for women in half the 
States of the Union; with full suffrage in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, and 
with bright little New Zealand shining 
like a star from over the sea, we are still 
assured that the successful working of 
woman suffrage in practice is a scientific 
impossibility. 

There is much humor in some recent 
phases of the opposition to equal suffrage. 
It would make a capital Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera, with Mr. Saunders uttering sol- 
emn absurdities for the solos, and the re- 
monstrants coming in as the chorus. 

People used to say, ‘These remon- 
strants are not compelled to vote; why 
should they try to prevent women who 
wish to vote from doing so? A nice dog- 
in-the-manger attitude!” But now the 
remonstrants say, ‘‘Our consciences would 
compel us to vote, and our time is all 
taken up now’—giving pink teas and 
afternoon whist parties. Here were two 
bodies of people addressing the Legisla- 
ture, one praying to be granted the ballot 
for the sake of the good service they 
could thereby do the State, and the others 
arguing that they should have to vote 
thoughtfully and honorably, which would 
do more good to the State. The women 
who have expressed themselves as wishing 
to vote number 22,204, by official count on 
the so-called referendum. Those who 
have expressed themselves as opposed 
number 5,200 by their own count. That 
would make 27,000 conscientious voters 





*The Education Act established secular public 
schools, to the wrath of the various denomina- 
tions, which before that had divided the public 
funds among their denominational schools, 








for the State of Massachusetts. Wh 
qualify them? = 


Mrs. Livermore said: ‘There is a good 
deal of suffrage sentiment in Connecticut, 
It is not yet fully organized, but we have 
with us the vice-president of the Connec- 
ticut W. S. A. for New London County, 
Mrs, Annie C. S. Fenner.”” Mrs. Fenner 
said: 

MRS, FENNER’S SPEECH. 


The suffrage sentiment in our State has 
been sufficiently organized to try our 
Legislature, and to show that it is made 
of the same stuff as the Legislature of 
Massachusetts. 

It has often seemed strange to me that 
the figure of a woman should be chosen as 
the symbol of Justice. Though I bave 
often asked the reason, I found that I 
could gain no information, but that I was 
losing it all the time. When my little 
girl wants to do unwise things because 
other children do them, I say to her, ‘No 
little girl on earth has a better right to 
set the style than you have. You and I 
will do what we think is right every time, 
no matter what other mammas and other 
little girls may do.” I come of a long 
line of Yankee ancestry, and have as 
good a right to guess for myself as any- 
one else has to guess for me. In the fol- 
lowing little sketch, I have embodied the 
result of my guessing on the question how 
Justice came to be represented as a 
woman. 


Mrs. Fenner’s bright little paper will be 
found in another column. 
Mrs. Livermore said: 


Mr. Roe has been in the Legislature for 
years, never forgetting us, never failing 
to work for us. He has done what no one 
else ever did—got us a majority in the 
House of Representatives, and held it for 
two months, against the utmost efforts of 
the opposition. He has now gone up into 
the Senate. We shall always be grateful 
for his loyal aid, and no voice is more 
pleasing to us than his. 


Senator Roe, who was received with 
warm applause, paid a tribute of gratitude 
to Mrs. Livermore for her long service to 
the cause. He said, in part: 


SENATOR ROE’S SPEECH. 


As a member of the Legislature, I know 
about the remonstrants. I had a letter 
from a very estimable lady in Worcester, 
praying that suffrage might not be thrust 
upon them, and that I would seriously 
consider the list of names on the other 
side. The word “thrust” occurred three 
or four times in her letter. I told her, in 
reply, that I was a suffragist of many 
years’ standing, and that I thought the 
word “thrust”? was not appropriately 
used. No one wanted to compel her to 
vote. ‘As for your array of names,” I 
said, “itis not a question of names, but 
of right.” A neighbor told my wife she 
was not going to vote for school commit- 
tee, because there was no issue. My wife 
said, and I was proud of her, ‘‘I am going 
to vote because it is my privilege, whether 
there is an issue or not;’’ and she, little 
woman as she was, carried with her the 
much larger woman as to avoirdupois. 

Massachusetts pays $25 per year for the 
schooling of each child within her bor- 
ders, There is a library in every town- 
ship in the State, a free library in all but 
nine, and even in those nine the books 
can be borrowed for a trifling sum. The 
effect of all this must be seen in time. 
Massachusetts has as many young women 
as young men in school and college. Can 
this go on year after year with no re- 
sults? I willask my fellow members who 
are here, have you ever heard a more co- 
gent speech in the Legislature than from 
this young lady to-night? The women 
will go on, and they will vote. 


Mr. Roe referred to the fact that the 
dinner was given in the room where the 
Sons and Daughters of Maine met, and he 
called attention to the portraits of Hanni- 
bal Hamlin and other distinguished men 
of Maine on the walls. Then holding up 
the pamphlet on equal suffrage by Hon. 
John D. Long, a copy of which had been 
laid beside each plate, Mr. Roe continued: 


And there is the man who has on every 
occasion done his best to show his fealty 
to the principle we advocate to-night. 
Shall we not, in this sense, ‘‘remember 
the Maine’? My friend from New Zea- 
land, I am thrilled at meeting you. We 
are coming together, not as a united peo- 
ple, but as a united race. We are doing 
our part here, you elsewhere; but it is 
easier to get equal suffrage in a country as 
big as Great Britain, with only 800,000 
people, than in Massachusetts, with 
7,800 square miles and 2,500,182 people. 
But we shall get there, and I hope that 
among the influences which shall unite 
our race is the enfranchisement of women. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE said: 


When you get among the Methodists, 
you come across a very friendly feeling 
towards woman suffrage. We have with 
us a Methodist lady, the wife of a Presid- 
ing Elder; and if her being a Methodist 
and the wife of a Methodist minister were 
not enough to make her a suffragist, she 
is the niece of Lucy Stone. I have the 
pleasure of introducing Mrs, Phebe Stone 
Beeman, president of the Vermont W. 
S.A 


Mrs. BEEMAN said: 
MRS. BEEMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Livermore has spoken of my hus- 
band. She was instrumental in convert- 
ing him to woman suffrage. When he 
was a student, she and others visited the 
college town to speak on this question. 
She sowed the seed; I perhaps had a little 
to do with helping it to germinate. 

Vermont is said to be a good State to 
be born in and to move away from. Many 
noble men and women have moved away 
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*None of them can vote.” 


REV. lL... BE. RHwITea, Menlo, Iowa. 


ACENTS 


as “Samantha Allen’s” books—Her- 
ald and Presbyter. Unsolicited, Rev. H. S. Boyd, 
Bellaire, O., after examining a copy, writes: “When 
Isaw the name, FEELIX FEELER, and the spel- 
ling, FILOSOFY, it excited my curiosity. I really 
expected something good. Bro. Feelix, it is away 
beyond my expectation. When a man expects 
something good and gets something far better than 
expected, he is not only satisfied but delighted. 





If you want a good laugh, get it. If you want 
something bright for your W. C. T. U. meeting, get 
it. If you want to interest your children in a right- 
eous cause. getit. If you want to convert a friend 
to woman suffrage, get it. If you want to shame 
out the opponents of equal rights, do not fail to 
have them read it.— Vandelia Varnum in the W. C. 
T. U. column of The Corner Stone. 


Third edition; 9th thousand; 50 chapters, 50 
illustrations, 336 pages: paper cover, 60 cents. 
Cloth, #1.25. 

One half price to suffrage club and county 

officers and ministers, provided they keep 

them in circulation. 





**She’s Nothing but a Woman,’’ 


By the same author, is now on the market. This 
was a popular lecture on the es uestion, that 
the author had so many demands for he could not 
comply with, and so he had it printed. Send 10 
cents for it. Address all orders, for both books, to 
the author, 


WANTED. 





For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 





JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
SELLING AGENTS, 


87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Dont take anything that 
they say is ‘just as good” 
as Cutler's. 














from there, including Admiral Dewey. 
(Applause). There isin our State a strong 
element of conservatism, but this is not 
peculiar to Vermont. A year or two ago 
our Senate gave a unanimous vote in 
favor of woman suffrage, the first time in 
history that such a thing had happened. 
Every Legislature gives the question a 
good long earnest debate, and it is fair 
that they should devote some of their 
time to this subject, since Vermont 
women pay taxes as well as men. Our 
arguments are always the stronger, so 
these debates always help to educate the 
public. 

For some months I have been in Massa- 
chusetts. I have been living in Lucy 
Stone’s old home, looking out on the hills 
where she played, and seeing the rooms 
where she helped her mother make butter 
and cheese; and I have wondered how, in 
such an environment, such ideas should 
have come to her, when women were re- 
garded as minors, and even young men 
seldom went to college. When my father, 
Lucy Stone’s brother, wanted to go to 
college, his father required him to pay 
for a hired man to supply his place on 
the farm. 

But there are many forces at work for 
us; all these women’s societies, the W. C. 
T. U., the Women’s Clubs, the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, and all these young people’s 
societies where young women work and 
vote with the young men. These are all 
allied forces, though they may not all 
know it. The movement for Christian 
citizenship is another. At one of their 
meetings at which I was present, the 
speaker urged all his audience to do their 
duty at the ballot-box, and most of the 
audience were women. Why should not 
= people vote? Sooner or later they 
will. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 

Mrs, LIVERMORE said : 

Last winter, among the remonstrants at 
the State House was Mrs. Egbert Smythe, 
of Andover. This created great conster- 
nation in the minds of some. But Repre- 
sentative Poor of, Andover not only voted 
for our bill, but made an able speech in 
its favor. It required courage to do this, 
for a man representing so conservative a 
community. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
glad to introduce to you ‘‘ the man who 
dared.”’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Poor said : 


REPRESENTATIVE POOR’S SPEECH. 


I made an address on the 250th anni- 
versary of the town of Andover which 
seemed to please them, and was invited to 
stand for the Legislature. I told them 
that if I did I would not raise a hand to 
secure my election, and they took me on 
those terms. Of course I knew Mrs. Eg- 
bert Smythe as the wife of the distin- 
guished professor. She was strongly op- 
posed to equal suffrage, and always ex- 
pressed the hope that I would say nothing 
in favor of that most odious doctrine. I 
told her I certainly should speak in favor 
of that most advanced doctrine. But I 
was not at that time fully convinced that 
there were enough women desirous of 
suffrage to warrant granting it to them at 
present. While the bill was pending in 
the Legislature I met your secretary, Mr. 
Blackwell, and asked him for literature 
on the question. He said, ‘‘We have 
reams of it. How much do you want?” 
I answered, ‘All you care to send 
me.”’ That was on Friday. On Saturday 
I received a large pile of documents, 
aud I spent most of the morning of the 
next Lord’s Day in reading them. The 


result was full conversion. Then I could 
not be silent. It seemed to me the next 
great question after the abolition of 
slavery, and I felt that our duty was to 
declare the immediate and unconditional 
emancipation of women. I asked a num- 
ber of persons if they thought my posi- 
tion logical, among them a distinguished 
professor in the law school. He said: 
“The logic may be on your side, but 
this is not a matter of logic at all. Woman 
suffrage is all nonsense. The women 
don’t want it.” I would ask you to con- 
sider whether it is on the whole good 
judgment to bombard the Legislature 
every year, and whether it might not be 
better to intermit this for a time, and 
devote yourselves instead to an active 
propaganda among your own sex. I 
merely throw this out by way of sug- 
gestion. 


Mr. Poor concluded with an eloquent 
description of a famous piece of music, in 
which a certain phrase is repeated over 
and over, at first faintly, but growing ever 
stronger and stronger, till at last it 
sweeps all before it. Hecompared this to 
the gathering strength of the demand for 
equal suffrage. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE said: 


The remonstrants claim to have a great 
array of names, but you can count on 
your fingers those who are willing to give 
their reasons. You can’t get at them; it 
is like Admiral Sampson looking for the 
Spanish fleet; he cannot find it. Their 
list of names, when you ask for it, is in 
somebody’s kitchen; it is not producible. 
If you knew, as I do, the inner lives of 
some of these remonstrants, and the his- 
tory of their becoming so, you would 
know that they are past praying for. The 
next person whom [ shall introduce to 
you will be a gifted young woman, who is 
said to be the best speaker among the 
ae ag of Radcliffe College, Miss Maud 
Wood. 


Miss Wood made a humorous reference 
to the bell that had been provided to keep 
the speakers from exceeding their time. 
She said: 

MISS WOOD’S ADDRESS. 


I have already had one unfortunate ex- 
perience with a bell. The only other time 
when I was ever asked for an after-dinner 
speech, the subject was “Education,” and 
I had eight minutes. I tried to cover the 
whole history of the subject. It took me 
seven minutes and a half to get to the 
Crusades, and I spent the other half min- 
ute in ingloriously retreating. I shall not 
try to deal with this whole subject, which 
I consider almost as great as the subject 
of education. I shall only tell you my 
own experience in voting for school com- 
mittee. Women are often blamed for the 
smallness of their school vote. I have 
always been a suffragist, and I looked 
forward eagerly to voting for school com- 
mittee, and got myself registered at con- 
siderable personal inconvenience. Elec- 
tion day was stormy, and I arrived at the 
voting place very wet and uncomfortable, 
but buoyant, feeling that I was going to 
be of some importance in the city, if not 
in the nation. I went into the little 
booth, and unfolded the ballot given me. 
There was only one name on it. There 
was only one candidate in the field; he 
had been nominated by both the parties, 
and it could not make the slightest differ- 
ence in the result whether I voted or not. 
I departed very damp and uncomfortable, 
and much convinced that it was unjust 
to reproach women for the smallness of 
their school vote when equal effort on 








their part is rewarded with such unequal 
opportunity. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE said: 


The next speaker is a young woman of 
whom we think highly, not only for her 
own sake, but for her father’s. I[ must 
ask pardon If I introduce her and then go 
without waiting to hear her speak. Even 
by so doing, I shall not get home until 11 
P. M.; and I am just recovering from the 
mumps. You see I am still juvenile, at 
77. I have pleasure in introducing Miss 
Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, instructor at 
Smith College. 


Miss HANscom said: 


MISS HANSCOM’S ADDRESS. 


I feel as if I ought not to speak here, 
having been told that the Old Guard was 
to keep still, for I feel as if I were one of 
the Old Guard myself. I realize what 
their faith, and work, and patience have 
been; and I can realize, to some extent, 
their disappointment that we younger 
ones have not fully filled the places pre- 
pared for them. But all is notingratitude 
that seems so. We are grateful; and we 
realize that they have gone before us, 
preparing our place. A man said once 
that “‘women were like putty, and ought 
to stay where they are put.” This is one 
of those charming alliterative sentences 
which lack only truth. But it has a 
grain of truth in it. The last generation 
of reformers took us up and put us. They 
fought for us, and conquered in the war; 
but there is a period of reconstruction. 
The opportunities they have opened to us 
are so many that we have to wait to see 
just where we are, and what we are to do. 
I do not speak of myself, for I was com- 
mitted to this movement before I was 
born. 

We are working along so many lines, 
not for the betterment of male human 
beings alone, but for that of all humanity; 
and these lines all lead in one direction, 
and are all breaking down prejudice. 

I have been interested to see, as the 
discussion of equal suffrage goes on, how 
reason disappears, and women are more 
and more falling back on “Don’t like it.” 
When any one takes his stand on taste, we 
have classic authority for saying that dis- 
pute is impossible. Can you imagine, 
thirty years ago, any considerable set of 
women uniting to say, ‘‘We don’t want to 
vote’? They would as soon have thought 
of announcing, ‘‘We don’t want to go to 
the moon, or to live under the sea.’”’ Peo- 
ple do not dispute about the impossible. 
They do not generally talk much about 
anything till it becomes the imminently 
probable. 

Let this remonstrant movement go on; 
let us encourage it. The remonstrant 
arguments are among the best things for 
suffrage. Next toa good logical, ringing 
speech for suffrage, the best thing is an 
illogical, ringing speech against it. 


Mr. Blackwell introduced Representative 
Hayes, of Boston, as a man from a dis- 
trict generally regarded as opposed, who 
had surprised and delighted the friends of 
equal rights by speaking and voting for 
suffrage. Mr. Hayes said: 


REPRESENTATIVE HAYES’S SPEECH. 


I went to the Legislature with the firm 
intention to study each of the 400 bills 
that would come before me. I soon found 
that that was impossible; but I did study 
a good many of them. I spoke fora good 
many people whom I did not know, be- 
cause I[ thought their cause was just; but 
I never heard from them afterward. But 
after the debate on suffrage, I got many 
pleasant letters from the ladies in the 
gallery. I said to myself, “If this is what 
is meant by women in politics, by all 
means let us have them, for [ never met 
i till I got to the woman suffrage 

ill.’’ 

The chief obstacle to equal suffrage is 
the false idea of liberty held by many 
men. Daniel O’Connell once remonstrated 
with an Irishman who was about to emi- 
grate to the United States, and asked him 
why he wished to leave his country. The 
man answered, *‘Oh, the Americans, they 
are for liberty of the press, and for liberty 
of speech, and for liberty in everything; 
indeed, we may say they are libertines to 
the heart!’? Most men have an equally 
mistaken idea of liberty, when it comes to 
woman suffrage. If men really believed 
what they say about liberty in talking of 
Cuba, and what they read in books, that 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, they would 
hasten to grant suffrage to women. This 
State, upon a moment’s call, has risen for 
a small people in Cuba. When this war is 
over, if you will transfer your cause from 
the State Legislature to the halls of Con- 
gress; you will ride in on the tide to vic- 
tory. 

A letter from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was read, which will be found in another 
column, and after singing the Doxology 
the meeting adjourned. 

A pleasant feature of the evening was 
the music contributed by the Newton 
Mandolin and Guitar Club, leader, E. R. 
Adams; mandolins, Messrs, P. E. Brown, 
F. Robie, G. H. Dowse, L. H. Homer, J. 
F, Davis, H. F. Cate, L. 0. Tilton, and G. 
B. Whitney; guitars, Messrs, C. R. Brown, 
A. Waite, L. D. Scales, R. Whitmore; 
manager, H. L. Tilton, West Newton. 
Their services had been obtained by Mrs. 
Carrie Anders. They played a number of 
patriotic airs, which were received with 
applause, and the company, in the middle 
of the dinner, stood up to join in the 
chorus of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The evening was regarded as a brilliant 
success. A fuller account of the speeches 
than usual is given in the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL for the benefit of the many who were 
unable to get tickets. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York City, May 17, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Monday, May 16, the annual meeting 
of the “New York City Mothers’ Con- 
gress’’ was held at the Friends’ Seminary, 
16th Street, near Stuyvesant Square. There 
was a large attendance, and much impor- 
tant business was transacted. At the 
Convention of the National Congress of 
Mothers in Washington, it was felt that 
local societies should not have the long 
and cumbersome name of ‘‘Congress,”’ but 
that this title, inappropriate to a small 
body, should be reserved for the national 
gathering. The new constitution adopted 
there provides that the State Associa- 
tions shall be called Assemblies, and the 
local societies shall be called clubs, leav- 
ing the name “National Congress of 
Mothers” for the representative body, 
which is to meet at Washington for con- 
sultation on all important questions, and 
which shall consist of delegates from the 
State and local bodies. In view of this 
fact, the first business of the annual meet- 
ing here was the adoption of a constitu- 
tion which changed the name of the 
society to “New York City Mothers’ 
Club.” Other provisions were for the 
formation of committees which should 
push the especial work of the society by 
active effort in several directions. Some 
of the philanthropic work planned for the 
year is the establishment of Day Nurseries 
for the care of babies during the absence 
of their mothers at work; arranging a 
system of maternity visiting to care for 
women who have young infants; courses 
of free lectures to young mothers, to be 
delivered in the houses of those who can- 
not afford to attend courses away from 
home; and also lectures for the instruc- 
tion of nurse-maids. The board of officers 
for the year is as follows: President, 
Mrs. C. S. Harris; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Rebecca Kohut, Mrs. Almon Hensley, 
Mrs. Dora Tuttle; recording secretary, 
Miss Atkinson; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. M. D. Buchard; treasurer, Mrs. 
Sutro. 

A committee on affiliation was ap- 
pointed, as it is hoped to establish com- 
munication and coéperation with all the 
other clubs of the city which have objects 
similar to those of this body. In this 
dreadful time of war, when it is impos- 
sible to turn public interest to any topic 
but that of the struggle, it is well for 
women, mothers, to try to form some tie 
among themselves which shall perhaps 
develop into an organization strong 
enough to have an influence on national 
councils. Possibly it is not too much to 
dream of a day when the women of the 
world, united under the common tie of 
motherhood, shall be able tu prevent the 
hideous horrors of battle. 

Already we have here, among our 
friends and the well-known women of 
the city, mothers who have seen their 
only sons go away to the deadly Southern 
camps to danger, and perhaps to death; 
wives whose best beloved have left their 
arms for the contest on sea or land; and 
every woman who has been associated 
with them sympathizes with their aching 
hearts. How long this dark shadow will 
brood over us who can tell? This sad 
time can be used for some benefit to the 
race and to our own sex, if because of this 
anguish of trial we shall be able to build 
up a solidarity of womanhood which shall 
insist that hereafter no nation shall 
plunge into war without the consent of 
the mothers and wives of the land. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


oe —_—_——_ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Lora S. LaMance contributes to 
the May number of the Gray Goose a good 
equal rights story, called “At the Pit’s 
Mouth.” 

Miss Philena McKeen, for thirty-three 
years principal of Abbott Academy at 
Andover, is dead. She was seventy-six 
years of age, and a native of Bradford, 
Vt. She resigned as principal of Abbott 
Academy six years ago. She had written 
several books. 

The Outlook has secured the services of 
Mr. George Kennan, vice-president of the 
American Red Cross, as a member of its 
staff during the war. Mr. Kennan is a 








distinguished American traveller. His re- 
ports of conditions in Siberia have had a 
world-wide reading and have revolution- 
ized the Russian exile system. He will 
study conditions in Cuba and elsewhere, 
and report in weekly articles sure to be of 
surpassing interest. 
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SONNET TO LIBERTY. 


BY W. L. GARRISON. 


They tell me, Liberty, that in thy name 
I may not plead for all the human race; 
That some are bornto bondage and disgrace, 
Some to a heritage of woe and shame, 
And some to power supreme, and glorious 
fame. 
With my whole soul I spurn the doctrine 
base, 
And as an equal brotherhood embrace 
All people, and for all their freedom claim! 
Know this, O man! whate’er thy earthly 
fate— 
God never made a tyrant ora slave; 
Woe, then, to those who dare to desecrate 
His glorious image !—for to all he gave 
Eternal rights which none may violate, 
And by a mighty hand the oppressed he yet 
shall save. 


-_—— a P 


NOCTURNE. 





BY C. QUIN. 
Grayly the mist creeps 
Up to Slievegallon ; 
Unseen, the water mourns, 
Voiceful, the greenwood yearns; 
Dimly a star burns 
Over Slievegallon. 


She that I lingered with, 
Oft on Slievegallon— 
Now far beyond your ken, 
Flowers of the green, green glen, 
Strays she that wandered then 
Down from Slievegallon! 


Wing of my wild dove, 
Turn to Slievegallon! 
Haste ere the summer dies; 
Haste ere the banshee cries; 
Cleave thou the opal skies 
Back to Slievegallon! 
—FPilot. 





ONE SOLDIER DEAD. 


BY JEAN PAUL WAYNE. 
A fair young mother calmly read 
While one hand rocked the cradle bed 
Wherein her first-born slept away 
The twilight of a summer day. 
She carelessly the paper turned 
Till ‘‘Latest War News” she discerned ; 
“Our loss was small,” dispatches said— 
“A skirmish, and one soldier dead.” 


They troubled not to give his name 
Or e’en the troop from which he came; 
For who, rejoicing in success, 

Cares if there be one private less? 
Only a soldier lying there, 

With blood upon his sunny hair, 
With no kind friend to raise his head 
Or treasure the last words he said. 


O happy mother, do you know 

That not so many years ago 

That soldier was a baby, too, 

With face as sweet and eyes as blue 
As those within yon cradle there? 
And knew a mother’s tender care, 
Who now must sit alone and weep 
Because he wakes not from his sleep? 


And other thousands also said: 

“Only a private soldier dead,”’ 

Without a passing thought that he 

Might one of nature's nobles be, 

Or that the words that line contained 

Would wreck a life that yet remained. 

His mother waits for him in vain, 

For he, her only child, is slain. 
—Chicago Post. 





THE BARLOW BLOCKADE. 
BY M. E, W. 

One warm spring evening Billy Barlow 
came shuffling into the kitchen where his 
wife was busy washing up the supper 
dishes, and there was such a new energy 
in his step that she turned involuntarily 
to see what it meant. 

‘‘Well, mother,” said he, ‘‘the President 
hez called for troops, and I’m goin’ to 
enlist.”’ 

“Oh, ye be, be ye?’’ returned Mis’ Bar- 
low, dryly. A hot flush burnt in her face, 
and she felt once more the sinking of 
heart she had known so well during the 
years of the Rebellion, when Billy had 
been doing active service in the field. No 
wonder she hated the very mention of war 
and fighting. Her strong young husband 
had come back to hera broken wreck from 
a long imprisonment in Andersonville, to 
be watched and tended like a child for the 
rest of his life. People tapped their fore- 
heads significantly at the mention of Mis’ 
Barlow’s Bill, and said he wasn’t all there, 
but the most imaginative of them were 
far from suspecting how much of him 
wasn’t there. 

“Down to the town hall I’m goin’ to- 
morrer mornin’ sure’s agun. Sho, ’twon’t 
be for long. mother! You don’t mind my 
goin’?” 

He spoke almost pleadingly, stepping 
round where he could steal a glance at 
the face bent over the dishpan, working 
fiercely in the press of many emotions. 

“You're too old,” she said. ‘It’s the 
young fellers they want to have shot 
down in battle or murdered in other ways 
that’s even wuss.”” There was a lump in 
her throat. 

“But I’m a veteran, don’t ye see? 
Makes a sight o’ difference. I guess 
there’ll be no doubt about my gettin’ in. 
I’m sound enough, if I am fifty-five,’ and 


Billy, shouldering an imaginary gun, went 
through the manual of arms with a preci- 
sion which would indeed have delighted 
the captain of his company. 

“You'll see about gettin’ my things 
ready, won't ye, Liza?’ he asked pres- 
ently, pausing in the march he had begun 
up and down the room, while the clatter- 
ing of dishes in the sink might have rep- 
resented the rattle of a hostile musketry. 
It was astonishing to see how the old 
manly occupation seemed to bring back 
some of the old manly spirit. For the 
first time in years there was the ring of 
decision in his voice, and it struck deep 
into the poor wife’s soul. He should never 
go back again to that cruel army. She 
had given up enough to her country al- 
ready, and she turned upon him sharply. 

“No, I won't. You ain’t going to no 
war, William Barlow, and you might as 
well make up your mind to it first as last. 
So stop your nonsense and go put up them 
plates in the closet.” 

Bill quailed from mere force of habit. 
He mechanically picked up the pile of 
plates, still damp and warm from the ex- 
citea hands of the washer, and carried 
them into the buttery. On ordinary occa- 
sions he would have returned with a 
feeble smile and some meek acquiescent 
jest in the face of opposition, but to-night 
he lingered, straightening the bowls and 
platters on the shelves, out of sight of his 
wife, trying very hard to collect his scat- 
tered wits with one great effort of resist- 
ance, 

Mrs. Barlow, wiping her hands on her 
big blue gingham apron, followed him ina 
few minutes. He looked up at her, and 
there was something in his manner that 
filled her with sudden anxiety. 

“I've give way to yein everything else, 
*Liza, like a lamb,.now haven’t I? But 
this ain’t for you to decide, and I’m goin’ 
to enlist to-morrer mornin’. There, we 
won’t say no more about it. Mebbe I 
shouldn't be called on to go to Cuba, any- 
how. It'll make a new man o’ me to see 
the old flag floatin’ in the wind again.” 

His dull eyes kindled, and a host of 
recollections rushed into his befogged 
mind, It was useless for the disturbed 
wife to try to lure him away to other 
topics of conversation. Over his pipe he 
related incident after incident of the old 
experiences—the camp-life, the din and 
excitement of the battle-field, and then the 
long horror of those days in the Southern 
stockade, from which he had emerged like 
a living skeleton. The years rolled back, 
and he saw it all with such a vivid clear- 
ness that, though he was naturally no 
story-teller, picture upon picture was re- 
vealed to the listener, who felt anew the 
foreboding shudder that shakes every 
woman’s heart at the hideous prospect of 
war. And she made up her mind, then 
and there, that what woman’s wit could 
do should be done to keep one man at 
home, patriotism or no patriotism. 

When he declared from time to time 
that he meant to enlist next day, she no 
longer contradicted him, but heard his 
plans in silence, and even reminded him 
of the particular corner in the attic where 
his battered knapsack had been stored 
away, so that he had ceased to suspect her 
of opposing his designs when the clock 
struck nine, and they prepared to shut up 
the house for the night. 

‘I want you should sleep in the spare 
room to-night, William,”’ said she. 

“Why, ’tain’t house cleaning time, is 
it?’ asked Billy, good-naturedly, accus- 
tomed to the upbeaval of all household 
ways and traditions in those hours of 
trial. 

“Pretty nigh. I want to git the room 
aired out a little, and a feather bed like 
that is all the better for bein’ slep’ in now 
and then.” 

“Just as you say,” returned the veteran, 
taking up his lamp. ‘And I shall be 
stirrin’ pretty early, anyhow, so’s to get 
the chores done before I step over tu the 
town hall, ye know. Mebbe I'll come 
back a colonel after this trip, mother.”’ 

“Mebbe ye will—if ye start,’ said 
mother, enigmatically, but the sober 
warrior was absorbed in dreams of future 
greatness and did not hear her. He went 
to bed in the musty spare chamber, which 
was chilly and damp in the April season 
just beginning, to dream that he was again 
lying in a tent, waiting the sound of the 
reveille and preparing for a long day’s 
march; and that or the rest on goose 
feathers proved to be particularly sooth- 
ing, for the sun was well up in the sky 
when he woke next morning. 

There was a strong smell of smoke in 
the air. Conscience-stricken lest his wife 
should have been trying to build the 
kitchen fire herself, a task which she 
generally left for him, Billy rose hastily 
from his downy couch, and prepared to 
make a rapid toilet. To his astonishment, 
the chair on which he had deposited his 
clothes was empty. Every other chair 
was empty. Not a garment was to be 
seen inthe room. Everything except the 
furniture had disappeared. More and 


more bewildered, as he took in the situa- 





It was 


tion, Billy proceeded to the door. 





locked—on the outside. Applying his eye 
to the keyhole he could see the key in the 
lock. Mystery piled on mystery. In a 
state of mind too complicated to describe 
he fell to bawling like a little frightened 
boy: ‘Mother! mother! Come let me 
out! What does this mean?” No wonder 
she heard, for his lungs were sound, and 
the noise he made shook the house. Her 
light, firm step soon came creaking up the 
stairs to pause outside the door. 

“Was you a-callin’ of me, William?” 
said she in a tone of dangerous softness. 

“Why, yes, mother! Somethin’s hap- 
pened. All my clothes is gone and I’m 
locked in. What does it mean?” 

‘Means you’re where you're goin’ to 
stay for one while,’ returned Mrs. Bar- 
low, with decision. ‘I’ve locked you in 
myself, and you ain’t a-comin’ out till you 
give me your word you'll say nothin’ 
more about enlistin’. You can promise 
now, and I’ll let you out.” 

The habits of thirty years are not to be 
broken down in a moment, and her hus- 
band’s instinctive impulse was to sur- 
render. If the two of them had been face 
to face, there is no reason to suppose that 
he could have held out. Butan inch or 
two of pine board stretched between 
them. Eliza Barlow could not see through 
it and watch the limp figure slowly stiffen- 
ing to a soldierly straightness and firm- 
ness, as he said, aftera brief pause, and 
with an accent of reproach which some- 
how filled her with a momentary pang of 
shame: 

“T sha’n’t make no sech promise, now 
or never. You can’t keep me here for- 
ever. Where’s my clothes, ’Liza?”’ 

“You haven’t got any.” 

“Haven't got any?’ gasped the as- 
tonished Billy. 

“No. I’ve burnt ’em, every stitch you 
owned. Look out of your window and 
you'll see the ashes of ’em in the back 
yard,” 

It was too true. The prisoner gave one 
startled glance at the smouldering heap 
under the apple-trees, and then gazed 
down at his scantily clad person in a 
sudden despair. Was there any sense in 
opposing an enemy who could plan such a 
brilliant strategic manoeuvre as this? 
Even his weakened intellect perceived at 
once that a man who presented himself at 
a recruiting office in his present array 
would stand very little chance of being 
accepted. 

* Ain’t — ain’t there anything left, 
*Liza?”’ he ventured, beseechingly, and 
the last gleam of hope went out at her 
reply: 

“Not a thing; and I sha’n’t buy you 
any new ones till that pesky regiment has 
marched out of tle village.” 

“What am I goin’ to do, mother? Set 
round in a blanket?” 

“*T guess you set round in rags and dirt 
that a blanket’s heaven to, when you was 
soldiering. I hain’t forgotten it, if you 
have. You go ’way from the door and 
I'll slide in your breakfast on a tray. I 
ain’t goin’ to starve you. But you can’t 
come out till you’ve give me your word. 
We can have war right here at home, so 
long as you’re hankering after it.”’ 

“War?” 

“Yes, William. ’Twon’t go so fur as 
hand-to-hand fightin’ mebbe, but I’ll see 
that you get all the blockade you can 
*tend to without goin’ to Cuba.” 

The key turned in the lock, and atin 
tray, set forth with corn bread and coffee, 
was thrustin. Billy listened as he ate to 
the sound of her brisk coming and going 
about her household duties downstairs, 
with a curious idea working in his shal- 
low brain. 

No prisoner of state ever accepted his 
situation with a more noble spirit, and as 
the day wore on, Billy sat at the window 
scanning the road towards the village as if 
expecting a squad of cavalry to come pelt- 
ing onward in a cloud of dust to his res- 
cue. Alas, none appeared! Mrs. Barlow 
provided a frugal dinner, a still lighter 
supper. She was rather surprised at the 
obduracy with which her captive held out 
against her, and yet she went to bed in 
her own room on the opposite side of the 
landing with a smile playing round her 
lips as she said to herself: 

‘‘Another day of it will fix him. 
have to give in.” 

But at the end of another day he was 
still unconquered. It had grown very 
dull and wearisome in the low-ceiled room 
which had not so much as a picture on 
the wall to relieve its dreariness. Billy 
took exercise by pacing up and down in 
his blanket, after the fashion he had 
learned too well in the long weeks of his 
stay in Libby Prison. 

It seemed to him more dignified not to 
bandy words with his wife. So he main- 
tained a stately silence when she de- 
manded, as she brought in his meals, 
*Ain’t you about tired o’ bein’ a fool, 
William?’ which alarmed and then net- 
tled her. The heroine who cried ‘‘Scis- 
sors!’’ with her last breath, was a woman 
after Eliza Barlow’s own heart. She never 
had abandoned a position when once she 
had taken it up, and this time a serious 
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question was involved, for with his sud- 
denly developed strength of mind and 
purpose she did not doubt that if he 
escaped he would carry out his object of 
enlisting. That he might be rejected be- 
cause he was what the neighbors called 
“a little tetched’”’ never occurred to her, 
and it seemed to her that her only chance 
of saving him and herself frem a repeti- 
tion of those terrible experiences of the 
sixties was to keep him under lock and 
key until the company had filled its 
ranks and departed to join the distant 
army. Mrs. Barlow shook her gray head 
when she took away the scarcely tasted 
supper tray on the evening of the third 
day. 

Poor old Billy was sitting listlessly on 
the side of the bed a little later, when he 
heard a wagon drive into the yard. Then 
the cheery voice of his brother-in-law 
floated in through the open window, in- 
quiring for him, 

“He ain’t been able to get about these 
few days. Been confined to his room,” 
explained his wife, with a grim regard for 
the exact truth. 

“T want to know! Guess I’ll run in and 
see him. Rheumatiz, is it?” said the 
sympathetic inquirer. 

Mrs. Barlow’s reply was inaudible. 
Then Billy’s quickened ears caught a 
charmed word, and he listened breath- 
lessly. 

“I thought he’d get excited over the 
war. Didn’t know but he’d set out to 
go. The company’s about full. They’ve 
got their orders and are expecting to 
march to-morrow morning. Well, I must 
be off.” 

The wheels rattled away, leaving the 
prisoner in the spare room in desperation. 
The time had come when he must make a 
bold dash for liberty if he intended to 
follow the stars and stripes to the front, 
and the fog that hung over his brain 
seemed to lift and clear away for a mo- 
ment, leaving him to consider a plan as 
coolly and calmly as he had ever done in 
his life. 

That he could drop from the window 
without being more than bruised was 
probable, for the turf underneath was soft 
and spongy. But the possibility of mak- 
ing his way along the road and down the 
village street in the blanket, or even the 
fringed blue and white counterpane of the 
best bed, without being observed and 
arrested as an escaped lunatic, was dis- 
missed at once. He looked round the 
room. A dungeon cell could not have 
been barer. There was a closet—empty, 
for he had explored it carefully in the 
tedious hours of his captivity. Oh no, 
not wholly empty, for laid away in a 
drawer with sprigs of lavender were his 
wife’s Sunday things. 

Like a flash he had them out, She was 
a large woman, and the black silk skirt all 
but met round his waist, for Billy had 
never succeeded in putting on much flesh 
after his career in the army. The spare- 
room pincushion was well supplied, and 
if the belt wouldn’t fasten, the gathers 
could and did, by means of many pins. 
Over his shoulders went the camel’s hair 
shawl, that sacred garment never before 
touched by hands profane, and after a 
little hesitation, he concluded to add the 
bonnet, laughing at the reflection in the 
mirror as he perched it on his head and 
tied the strings under his chin, rough 
with the silver stubble of a three days’ 
beard. An embroidered veil depended 
from the brim, and in this lay his safety, 
for when he drew the capacious shawl 
about him and kept his great boots under 
the hem of the skirt, he might easily have 
been mistaken in the late spring twilight 
for the figure that sat on Sundays in the 
Barlow pew. 

When his costume was complete he 
went to the window and again surveyed 
the scene. All was clear. His wife was 
in the kitchen the other side of the house. 
He let himself slowly down, and dropped 
to the ground under the apple-trees with- 
out more serious damage than a three- 
cornered rent torn in his skirt, which 
caught in the sill. In another minute he 
was hastening along the turnpike with 
giant strides towards the square where the 
town hall reared its white pillared front 
with the classic superiority of a Par- 
thenon. The recruiting bureau had closed 
for good and all at six o’clock that 
day, but a group of the newly enlisted 
were gathered in its neighborhood discus- 
sing the one all-absorbing topic, conscious 
that the events in which they were about 
to take part were the making of history. 
Excitement was in the air, The whole 
village was charged with it. 

All at once the little gathering was 
startled by the sudden appearance of a 
woman, tall, uncouth, ill-dressed, who 
dashed hastily down among them and up 
the steps of the hall, to beat in vain upon 
the door that bore the large official placard. 
When she had convinced herself that her 
efforts were useless she leaned back 
against the doorpost with a stifled ex- 
clamation of despair. 

One of the young men in uniform 
stepped forward and lifted his cap re- 





spectfully. ‘‘Madam,”’ said he, *‘the office 
is closed. Can I be of any assistance?” 

The woman threw back her veil, and 
there rose a loud murmur of surprise. 

“I wanted to join the company,” de- 
clared a deep, masculine voice, and a 
man’s face full of trouble looked out from 
under the black bonnet from one wonder- 
ing bystander to another. 

“It’s Mis’ Barlow’s Bill,””’ murmured a 
lad, tapping his forehead in a meaning 
way; “and by George, he’s got on the old 
lady’s things! He was in the war, you 
know, and | guess the sound of the drums 
has completely turned his head.” 

The captain was among the crowd. 
Stirred by a generous pity, he went up to 
the fantastic figure. 

‘The ranks are full,’’ he said. 
should have applied earlier.”’ 

“*Couldn’t,”” returned Billy, simply. 
‘“‘Much as ever I’m here now. Mother, 
she’s dreadful set against my goin’, She 
burnt up my clothes to keep me to home, 
Been locked up three days. Reg’ lar block- 
ade. But I got away, I got away!” 

The boys crowded round with delighted 
laughter at the news of the first engage- 
ment of the war of 1898, and the captain 
slapped the camel’s hair shawl on the 
back as its wearer told the details of his 
escape. 

“Why, you are an historical personage, 
man!” cried the former, merrily, ‘and 
deserve to he escorted home by a detail 
of soldiers. Come, fellows, fall into line, 
and we'll see that Mr. Barlow gets back 
safely. You must do duty as one of the 
home guards at present, sir, and be ready 
if a second call for men comes.”’ 

So, with an imposing military attend- 
ance, Billy returned to the little red 
house under the apple-trees as pleased 
and proud as a major-general, his heart 
beating fast and his head held high as he 
fell involuntarily into the familiar march- 
ing step. 

It was a droll sight as the black silk 
skirt did its best to keep up with the 
smart blue-trousered legs, and the caval- 
cade made merry as it advanced. 

Mrs. Barlow heard it approaching, and 
filled with presentiments hurried to the 
door to behold a horrible caricature of 
herself trudging along in the centre of a 
squad of militia. For one moment she 
felt faint and sick at heart; then, with a 
sudden rush of certainty, the truth 
dawned upon her, and trembling, she ran 
down the path and met the procession at 
the gate. She seized Billy and hustled 
him unceremoniously inside; and return- 
ing, still at a white heat, addressed her- 
self to the captain: 

“So you’ve got him in spite of me! 
Well, take him, if you want him. I sup- 
pose his body’s good enough to shoot at 
if he ain’t got any mind to speak of. But 
it’s a wicked, wicked thing!’ Her voice 
quivered and broke. 

The young officer grew sober in an in- 
stant, 

‘You are mistaken, Mrs. Barlow,’ he 
said. “We do not want your husband. 
We are only bringing him home safely to 
you, for he might well meet with insult in 
such a dress. But don’t lock him up 
again. He deserves better things. He is 
a hero, and has won the first victory of 
the war!” 

With which perplexing speech the men 
broke into new laughter. 

“*Bout face! Forward! March!” cried 
the captain, and they wheeled away. 

It was some time before Billy’s ward- 
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robe was replenished with modern gar- 
ments, for his wife happened to think of 
some of his old army duds put away in the 
attic, and to his intense delight he found 
himself again wearing the dear old blue. 
The next morning when Company Q passed 
by on its way to camp, he stood at the 
gate in a ragged uniform which had been 
on more than one hard-fought field, and 
when the men caught sight of him, a ring- 
ing cheer went up for Billy Barlow. Poor 
old Billy! He never guessed the truth, 
but thought they were cheering for the 
flag, and when its stars and stripes went 
marching along before his eyes again to 
the stirring sound of fife and drum, he 
put his grizzled head down on the mossy 
gate-post and cried like a baby. 

And all the while, Mis’ Barlow, with set 
lips and ears that refused to hear, sat in 
the kitchen mending the three-cornered 
tear in her black silk skirt! It was a 
matter of history.— Boston Herald. 


———-- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 








The monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
was held at 3 Park Street, on May 6, 1898, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith in the chair. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES POSTPONED. 


It was announced that, owing to the 
war excitement, the Conferences which 
the National Organization Committee had 
planned to hold through New England in 
May would be indefinitely postponed. 
The National Suffrage Bazar, which was 
to be held in Philadelphia, and at which 
Massachusetts was to have a table, has 
veen given up for the same reason. 


LEAGUE REPORTS, 


The representatives present from the 
different Leagues gave encouraging re- 
ports. City Point has just had a success- 
ful “Young People’s Night.’”? Mrs. Martha 
Sewall Curtis’s amusing suffrage drama, 
“The Crow Hill Lyceum,” with additions 
by the president of the City Point League, 
was performed with a large audience and 
great éclat. Eleven representatives were 
present from other Leagues. City Point 
has carried out the State Association’s 
suggestion of inter-League visiting with 
much success. At first it published in 
the Woman’s JOURNAL a general invita- 
tion to the officers of all the other Leagues 
to attend its meetings; but, finding that 
they did not all read their paper thor- 
oughly, City Point now sends invitations 
each month by letter to the officers of 
ten different Leagues, taking them in 
turn. 

Natick has had an entertainment to 
raise funds—a pantomime, ‘Yankee 
Doodle with variations,” and W. D. How- 
ells’ farce, ‘The Sleeping-Car.’’ Every 
inch of standing room in the Universalist 
vestry was filled; people stood on the 
window-sills and crowded the doors, and 
many were turned away. The entertain- 
ment cleared a substantial sum for the 
treasury, and was repeated, by request, at 
South Natick. 

Newton reported that its work had re- 
ceived a strong impetus from a remon- 
strant meeting. A suffrage meeting will 
be held in consequence at the house of 
Mrs. T. E. Stutson, West Newton. The 
League has appointed local superintend- 
ents of work among Baptists and Uni- 
tarians, to coéperate with the State Super- 
intendents, and is arranging for a debate 
at the Episcopal parish house, between 
two “anti”? clergymen and one or more 
suffragists. 

Winchester reported an extremely in- 
teresting public meeting. Pains were 
taken to secure the attendance of young 
people, and Y. M. C. A. hall was well 
filled. Mrs. Boland gave an excellent 
address on “Suffrage and the Home,” and 
there were violin and piano solos by 
young ladies, followed by refreshments. 
New members were added. The new leaf- 
let by Hon. John D. Long was distributed. 
The League has furnished the local paper 
with suffrage plate matter since Feb. 11. 
It gives great satisfaction, and goes even 
to the outskirts of the town, reaching peo- 
ple who would never come to a suffrage 
meeting. The plate matter is so much 
appreciated that the local W. C. T. U. has 
offered to pay half the cost of it, and 
the League and the W. C. T. U. together 
will keep the Winchester Star perma- 
nently supplied with it. 

_ Somerville reported a successful meet- 
ing addressed by Mrs. Boland and Mrs. 
Atkins, whose speeches were greatly en- 
joyed. At another meeting the war was 
discussed. The League will supply a 
_ocal paper with suffrage plate matter, and 
‘s planning next fall to hold evening parlor- 





meetings every fortnight in addition to its 
regular meetings. 

elmont was planning for a lecture, but 
gave it up in consequence of the war ex- 
citement. The plan will probably be 
resumed, owing to a remonstrant meeting 
held in Belmont on the 23d. It was ad- 
dressed by Miss Heloise E. Hersey of 
Boston and Mrs. A. J. George of Brook- 
line; “anti” literature was distributed, 
and each woman who signed the remon- 
strance was asked to get the signatures of 
ten others. The Woman’s Alliance had 
been invited. Many of its members are 
suffragists, and their zeal was much 
stimulated by the “‘anti’’ speeches. The 
League will supply the local paper with 
suffrage plate matter. 

Charlestown holds fortnightly meet- 
ings, and is having Parliamentary drills. 
Not being able to afford a teacher, the 
members are teaching themselves, The 
League is small, but full of courage. 

Mrs. Atkins reported that the High 
School debating club of Jamaica Plain 
lately debated the suffrage question. She 
supplied the young people with both suf- 
frage literature and ‘‘anti’’ leaflets. The 
debate was spirited, and towards the end 
the meeting became enthusiastic for suf- 
frage. Both girls and boys belong to the 
club, and at the end the only ‘‘antis” 
remaining were a few girls. 

Alliston, Roxbury, Hyde Park, East 
Boston and Waltham are going on with 
their regular work, Needham reports its 
president and secretary both very ill, but 
is holding its meetings regularly. Welles- 
ley Hills was reported as having been 
‘asleep all winter, but with one eye 
open,” and highly approving of all the 
lines of work taken up by the State Asso- 
ciation. 

COMMITTEE REPORT. 

Miss H. E, Turner, as chairman of the 
Committee on Work and Organization, 
reported that the monthly letter provided 
for in the State plan of work had been 
sent out to all the Leagues, 


HON. JOUN D, LONG LEAFLET. 


The new leaflet, ‘‘No Distinction of Sex 
in the Right to Vote,’ by Hon. John D. 
Long, with portrait, has been published, 
and is much appreciated. Price at this 
office, one cent apiece; postpaid, two cents 
apiece. 

MEETINGS, PRO AND CON, - 

Miss Tarner reported the following suf- 
frage and anti-suffrage meetings held out- 
side the regular meetings of the Leagues: 

April 1. Suffrage debate in the Grange 
at Williamstown. 

April 5. Address on Suffrage before the 
Emmanuel Club of Radcliffe College by 
Miss Blackwell. 

April 12. Fortnightly meeting at 3 Park 
Street, Boston. Rev. Geo. Willis ‘‘ooke 
spoke on ‘‘Women in the 1th Centu.y.”’ 

April 14. Parlor meeting at the house 
of Mrs. Marshall Evans, Roslindale. Miss 
Blackwell spoke on ‘‘Women’s Duty to 
the State.” 

April 19. A reception given by the 
Massachusetts Single Tax League, at 3 
Park St., Boston, to Mr. Fowlds and Mr. 
Spraggs, of New Zealand, brought out in- 
teresting facts about the working of wo- 
man suffrage in that country. 

In the evening a parlor meeting was 
held at the house of Mrs. J. B. Smith, 
Cambridgeport; H. B. Blackwell and Mrs. 
Billings speakers. 

April 23. Fortnightly meeting at 3 Park 
St. Hon. Geo. A. O. Ernst spoke on 
“Law as it affects Married Wom:2n in 
Massachusetts.”’ 

Several remonstrant meetings have also 
been held during the past few weeks; 
one at Hotel Victoria, Boston, to which 
the principals of all the private schools 
for girls in Boston were invited, speak- 
ers, Miss Heloise E. Hersey and Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells; a parlor meeting 
at Belmont, speakers, Miss Hersey and 
Mrs. George; a parlor meeting at Cam- 
bridge, speaker, Miss Storey; and a 
meeting at Hotel Vendome, aiming to 
prove that the ballot would be of no use 
to working women, speaker, Miss Mary 
A. Jordan, of Smith College. 

These lists are not complete. Miss 
Turner requests that notice of all meet- 
ings held or to be held may be sent to this 
office, for the encouragement of others. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


OHIO NOTES. 





The Toledo W. 8S. A. adjourned for the 
summer recess on May 4th, after arrang- 
ing for three public meetings during the 
summer in South, Central, and North 
Toledo, 

Much interest is manifested since the 
election in the Woman’s Franchise Re- 
form. In Civic, Study, Reform, and Lit- 
erary Clubs, the subjects most actively 
discussed usually pertain to some phase 





of the Woman Suffrage question. In the 
district of West Toledo, Mrs. J. Hecox 
was elected sub-school director under a 
recently enacted law, by which a board of 
sub-school directors is an annex to the 
Board of Education in district schools. 
This law does not apply to cities. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Folger, of Massillon, 
O., recently reélected to the Board of Ed- 
ucation, has been made vice-president of 
that body. L. 





IOWA NOTES. 


Tripo.i, BRemMER Co., IA., | 
May 8, 1898. 4 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Iowa E, S. A. sent out four workers 
to hold county conferences in the northern 
half of the State, beginning with Story 
County, April 7, 1898. Twenty-two coun- 
ties have been visited, with good results. 
The work is done under the direction of 
Mrs. Taylor, secretary, atthe headquarters 
in Des Moines; with Mrs, Clara Richey, 
of Des Moines, and Miss Ella Harrison, of 
Missouri, acting as managers, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Ballard and Mrs. M. W. Campbell 
as speakers. These conferences are con- 
ducted by the managers, assisted by the 
county president. Each conference holds 
five sessions, beginning on the afternoon 
of the first day. 

Each club in the county sends delegates, 
who read well-prepared papers on subjects 
sent out to the county president from State 
headquarters. 

Is this a Government of the People? 

The Home the Tap-root of the State. 

Does the State need Woman? 

Why am I a Suffragist? 

These are some of the topics for dis- 
cussion. Many fine papers have been 
read, and some that are worthy to be pub- 
lished for distribution. The discussion 
following the reading of each paper, and 
the questions to be answered in the after- 
noon meetings, make a very interesting 
programme. The morning session of each 
conference is devoted to reports from 
clubs, a talk by the manager upon the 
needs of the work, etc., and the evening 
sessions are filled with music, prayer, and 
an address by the State speaker. 

We have found churches open to our 
meetings in most of the counties, and the 
ministers of nearly every denomination 
ready to help with speech and prayer. 
The county papers publish the pro- 
grammes and notices of the meetings, and 
some editors have given good reports. 

We expect to continue the county con- 
ferences till the middle of June, when we 
shall take a vacation for awhile. The 
war excitement has had some effect upon 
our work, and has revived the old argu- 
ment—woman cannot defend the govern- 
ment by going to war, therefore she 
should not vote. But I think the strongest 
objection with men is that women them- 
selves do not want to vote. We find 
women so overburdened with church 
work, club work, and home work, that 
they have no time to do more. Many 
women wish the cause success, and say 
they believe in it, but cannot engage 
actively in any more clubs. 

The anti-suffragists have been at work 
in this State, but I do not think they have 
had very good success. Men have a con- 
tempt for women who go out to ask that 
other women should be kept at home, be- 
cause they do not desire to take part in 
public concerns. 

The call for soldiers has helped some 
women to see that they are powerless in 
the matter. When a young boy in his 
teens wants to go to war, the consent of 
the father is enough, no matter what the 
mother thinks. She may organize a san- 
itary society to provide means for healing 
the sick and wounded sons of other 
mothers as well as her own, and may 
thereby keep her courage up during the 
long days and nights of waiting. We 
were entertained at a home, a short time 
ago, where the mother said: ‘My son 
marched away last night. I had a sleep- 
less night, but I shed no tears, and during 
the night I made up my mind to work 
with new zeal for the ballot for women.” 

Yesterday we left Howard County, 
where our last conference was held, just 
after the news of the success of Dewey at 
Manila was received. Almost every build- 
ing put out flags, guns were booming, and 
a band was playing patriotic airs. “The 
red, white, and blue’ seemed very appro- 
priate to this occasion, but as our train 
steamed out of the town amid the shouts 
of the crowd of men and boys gathered 
together there, we thought of the poor 
mothers whose hearts must ache for the 
sons that will never return to them, for 
even Spanish mothers love their sons. Oh 
that the time may soon come when wars 
shall no more curse the earth, and when 
men and women, clothed with equal 
power to decide all questions for the best 
interests of the home and the State, shall 
find a better way of advancing civilization! 

M. W. C. 
(For other State Correspondence see Eigth Page.]} 
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SHORTHAND Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 








Don’t go 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 


upland air and dry mild climate. 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. 
proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it:—~ 


The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this count 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, 


is the one at Dansville, N.Y., 
esides many others not strictly 


belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 


perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirabl 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in 


tions, with many European spas. 


e lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity. 


respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. Address 


Dr. KATE j. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 








Hon. Evisau A. Morse, M. C., who is 
the sole proprietor of the firm of Morse 
Brothers, Canton, Mass., has served in the 
National House of Representatives eight 
years as a representative of one of the 
most historic districts in the old Bay 
State. He still continues in the active 
management of the business, and the 
popularity of the Ristve SuN STovE 
Potisu well illustrates the force of his 
business methods. 

——@ 

THE diseases cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla are many, because most ailments dis- 
appear as soon as the blood is enriched 
and purified by it. 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 


The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 











The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected. 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 








Hours for Bathers. 
Lapies—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 
Open on Sundays and Holidays. 





HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tost 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

° J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

Novy. 15, 1897. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people~give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and gree, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kise 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W.S.A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. . 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave, 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lect 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and C 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 

Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P. Lichthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


“IN WINTER 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, o 
GARDNER, 2 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, 
NASHUA, - 
MANCHESTER, as 
CONCORD, o 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or “ City 
of Worcester,’’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 


Ask the ticket agent for information. 
A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Passr Agt., Boston, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘¢An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Continued from Seventh page.) 


IDAHO'S WOMEN VOTERS. 


An Idaho woman, much interested in 
equal suffrage, said toa reporter the other 
day: 

“It is safe to say that the prejudice 
against equal suffrage is practically dead, 
as far as Idahoisconcerned. The predic- 
tion most often made, that the competent 
good woman will not vote, was entirely 
exploded at our city elections, Every city 
in‘ our State polled a large woman vote, 
and these votes were invariably cast by 
our most intelligent, cultured and best 
class of women citizens. 

“That there may be no mistake as to 
the feeling of our people in this matter, 
let me quote from letters written by some 
of our ofticials and men whose professions 
give them the opportunity to judge accu- 
rately of the general effect of equal suf- 
frage in Idaho. 

“William Balderston, editor of 
Idaho Statesman, writes as follows: 


‘‘Dear Madam: Responding to your re- 
quest for an opinion respecting the opera- 
tion of equal suffrage in this State, I 
would say that our experience with it has 

et been too slight to afford usa broad 
toate for such an opinion. Such experi- 
ences as we have had, however, have 
more than justified the anticipation of the 
friends of the reform. There has been no 
general election since the ballot was 
placed in the hands of women, but the in- 
fluence of this new voting element was 
felt in the Legislature in the passage of 
the law prohibiting gambling. It is uni- 
versally conceded that such an act could 
not have been passed had it not been for 
the fact that the members felt they would 
be held to account by that portion of the 
population which is unalterably opposed 
to the vice that ruins such large numbers 
of men. It isa significant fact that the 
law was passed without any organized 
movement on the part of the women. It 
was the silent influence of woman as a 
voter that carried it through. It is often 
said that the women would not vote if 
given the ballot. They did vote in Boisé 
City, and those who had opposed the adop- 
tion of the equal suffrage amendment 
went to the polls in great numbers. The 
election proved, to my mind, that, though 
women may not always go to the polls, 
they will, as voters, constitute a great re- 
serve force that will be found exerting 
itself on the right side at the ballot-box 
whenever important issues are to be 
decided. 

“H, E. McElroy, trustee of our State 
Normal School, writes: 


‘In the recent city election it was tacitly 
understood among politicians that the 
standard must be raised in order to avoid 
scratching by the new voters. In fact, the 
expectation is universal, for some cause 
or other, that women will make inde- 
pendent voters, and party names will not 
save undeserving candidates. This being 
true, woman occupies a position never 
possessed before, and, as her moral stand- 
ard is undoubtedly higher than that of 
man, to an appreciable extent at least, 
politics will be elevated and ‘King Caucus’ 
dethroned. Corrupt influences can reach 
a much smaller per cent. of the new voters, 
and the power of the saloon will be appre- 
ciably lessened. 

“Our State Superintendent of Schools 
writes: 

“In my special field of work (educa- 
tional) we expect great things from the 
equal suffrage in the way of better schools, 
better salaries, longer terms, demand for 
better trained teachers, etc. The ground 
for hoping this is the fact that our teachers 
—the rank and file of whom are women— 
will have a thousand times more influence 
in politics than heretofore, and what the 
teachers of Idaho unitedly demand we 
shall come near getting —no political 
party will have the hardihood to incur 
our opposition. 

“Another effect that is worthy of notice 
is the great interest among the pupils of 
our public schools in the study of politi- 
caleconomy. The science of government 
has ever been the bugbear of teachers and 
pupils. The girls often felt less interest 
in it because they would have no voice in 
political affairs, while most boys said they 
could vote without studying this science. 
Now the girls, like their mothers, look 
upon this new responsibility as a grave 


the 


well prepared and conscientiously. The 
boys are not to be outdone, and it is 
delightful to see the zeal and vigor with 
which they have attacked this so-called 
dull study. Nor do the children stand 
alone in this matter; the mothers are 
studying with them, and organizing clubs 
to secure a systematic reading and study. 
“Again, our influence is felt in other 
fields of education, as was shown this 
winter at our State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Fifteen of twenty-one superintend- 
ents attended, and with discourse and 
discussion displayed unprecedented zeal 
in the cause of education. They know 
that our eyes are upon them, and they 
are advocating better school laws, laws to 
better protect the health and morals of 


our youth.” 
-———-- — Oo re 


COLORADO NOTES. 

The Colorado E. S. A. held a meeting, 
May 12, at the home of Mrs. Lucien Scott, 
840 Pearl Street, Denver, the president, 
Mrs. Katherine A. G. Patterson, in the 
chair. It was decided to hold an anniver- 
sary meeting and reception in the Central 
Christian Church on the afternoon of 
Thursday, June 23, in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first equal 
rights convention in Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
The Colorado society will commemorate 
the occasion by demonstrating to the 
Eastern visitors that the best women in 
Colorado vote and believe in voting. 
Well-known Denver women will speak, 
and there will also be addresses by women 
from Wyoming, Utah and Idaho. All the 
speeches will be short. The Denver News 
says: 

It must not be forgotten that in the 
East such questions are still asked as, 
‘Are women respected in Colorado as 
much as they used to be?” ‘Are there 
as many marriages as there used to be?” 
“Are divorces any more common?” The 
Colorado society thinks that this is too 
good an opportunity to disregard to im- 
press upon the visitors that Colorado 
women are very similar to the rest of 
their sex, though they vote. 

After the programme there will be a 

reception, with music and refreshments. 
The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Programme, Mrs. George Scott, 
Mrs. J. H. Ecob, Mrs. John L. Routt; 
flowers, Mrs. A. W. Rucker, Mrs. E. G. 
Stoiber; flags, Mrs. James M. Walker, 
Mrs. George Swallow, Mrs. Amos Bissell; 
music, Miss Isabel Hill. Large commit- 
tees on refreshments and reception will 
be appointed later. 
After the business, Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, the novelist and lecturer, gave an 
interesting little talk. She said suffrage 
for women should mean the solution of 
the problem of municipal government, 
which was beginning to agitate the peo- 
ple of the United States. It should mean 
cleaner streets, better water supplies, 
franchises which turned a revenue into 
the city treasury, instead of entirely into 
the pockets of private capitalists. It 
should mean cleaner government, better 
housing of the poor, and an increased ap- 
preciation of the functions of the munici- 
pality and the duties of citizenship. Wo- 
man suffrage should stand for these 
things, for to-day men are too engrossed 
and fatigued with business to care for 
them properly, and most of them are too 
busy or too indifferent to acquaint them- 
selves with the various aspects of the sub- 
ject. The friends not only of suffrage, 
but of reform, in the East hope that wo- 
man suffrage in Colorado will come to 
stand for these things. Unless it really 
does stand for something vital and impor- 
tant, something which can better the com- 
munity, women will lose interest in the 
exercise of the suffrage. That is what 
the enemies of the movement hope will 
happen, and the point upon which many 
suffragists in the East ask their closest 
questions. 

Mrs. Katherine Westendorf read Clara 
Barton's ‘‘The Women Who Went to the 
Field,” and the afternoon closed with a 
pleasant half hour over delicate refresh- 
ments, 

Another meeting will be held soon, at 
the home of Mrs. Ecob. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 





The National Conference held at Roch- 
ester under the auspices of the National 
Organization Committee, on April 28 and 
29, was a success. Large audiences greeted 
the distinguished speakers, and the meet- 
ings cleared a substantial sum over and 
above expenses. 

The Conference was made a celebration 
of the first woman’s rights convention, 
held in Seneca Falls in 1848, which ad- 
journed to meet in Rochester two months 
later, Aug. 2, in the old Unitarian Church, 
where the United Evangelical Church of 
St. Paul now stands. 

Miss Mary G. Hay presided on the first 
afternoon. Rev. Albert Evans, pastor of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
opened the meeting with prayer. Miss 
Mary S. Anthony gave the address of 





one, and feel the necessity of meeting it 


welcome on behalf of the Rochester P. E, 


Club, Rev. W. C. Gannett on behalf of the 
Unitarian Church which welcomed the 
first Rochester Convention, and Mrs, 
Jean Brooks Greenleaf on behalf of the 
State Association. Addresses were made 
by Rev. Dr. J. W. A. Stewart of the First 
Baptist Church, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and Miss Susan B. Anthony, who 
was received with warm applause. Miss 
Anthony reviewed the progress of the 
equal rights movement, and read the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs Abigail Bush, now 
living in California, who was the presi- 
dent of the first Rochester Convention: 


VACAVILLE, CAL., APRIL 14, 1898. 
Greeting to Susan B. Anthony and all the 

Friends of Woman Sujirage assembled in 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

You will bear me witness that the state 
of society is very different from what it 
was fifty years ago,when I presided at the 
First Woman’s Rights Convention in 
Rochester. 

I had not been able to meet in council at 
all with the friends, on account of illness 
in my family, until I met them in the 
vestibule as the congregation were gather- 
ing, and there fell into the hands of those 
who urged me to take part with the 
officers who were in favor of a woman’s 
serving as the president of the meeting. 
They had James Mott, a fine-looking man, 
to preside at Seneca Falls, but his head 
fell at the hands of my old friends Amy 
Post, Rhoda De Garmo and Sarah Fish, 
who at once commenced laboring with 
me to prove that the hour had come when a 
woman could preside, and led me into the 
church. 

Amy proposed my name as president. 
It was accepted at once, and from that 
hour I seemed endowed as from on high 
to serve through two days’ meetings and 
three sessions per day. On my taking the 
chair Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton left the platform and took seats 
in the audience, but this did not move me 
from performing all of my duties; and at 
the close of the first session Lucretia 
Mott came forward, folded me tenderly 
in her arms and thanked me for presiding. 

The Unitarian Church was opened for 
us. Ido not suppose another church in 
the city would have been. When I found 
that my labors were finished, my strength 
seemed to leave me, and I cried like a 
baby. But that ended the feeling with 
women that they must have a man to 
preside at their meetings. 

From that day to this, in all the walks 
of life, I have been faithful in asserting 
that there should be no taxation without 
representation. It has seemed a long day 
in coming, but I think it draws nearer, and 
that woman will be acknowledged as an 
equal with man. Heaven grant the day 
may come soon! 

With kind love to all the friends, 

Affectionately, 
ABIGAIL Busu, 88 years old. 


Miss Anthony referred to the war, and 
said: “I believe that if the women of 
Spain and the women of America had had 
a voice in this matter, some other method 
for settling the dispute could have been 
adopted rather than placing the husbands, 
brothers and sons to be targets for each 
other.” J 

The evening meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. C. E. Hamilton, of the 
First Methodist Church. Mayor Warner 
gave an address of welcome on behalf of 
the city. He said: “It is a duty which 
the people of the city owe to her to have 
their Mayor here this evening to repre- 
sent them and pay tribute to that able 
stateswoman, shrewd diplomat and worthy 
citizen, Susan B. Anthony. Addresses 
were also made by Prof. S. A. Lattimore 
acting President of Rochester University, 
Mrs. R. A. Searing, Rev. Dr. Max Lands- 
berg of Temple Berith Kodesh, and Mrs. 
Catt. 

On the second afternoon, Miss Anthony 
read letters of regret from Hon, Chas. S, 
Baker, and Rev. F. P. Arthur. Rev. H. 
Clay Peeples made the opening address. 
Mrs. Hannah B. Clark and Mrs. Catt dis- 
cussed ‘How may we win suffrage?” 
Miss Anthony introduced Dr. E. M. 
Moore and five other persons who were 
present at the first Rochester Convention. 
Rev. Anna Shaw conducted the Question 
Box. 

The evening meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Chas. E. Hamilton, of the 
First M. E. Church. Addresses followed 
by Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett, Rev. Ward 
Platt, pastor of the Monroe Avenue M. E, 
Church, Dr. Stebbins, and Miss Shaw, 
who was introduced by Miss Anthony as 
her first lieutenant. 

Hon. John Van Voorhis was introduced 
as a “limb of the law’? who he.ped the 
cause twenty-five years ago when she cast 
her vote to make a test case, and was 
brought to trial for illegal voting. Mr. Van 
Voorhis gave an account of the trial, and, 
like most of the other speakers, paid a 
warm tribute to Miss Anthony. 

The church was beautifully decorated, 
and on the platform stood the little table 
on which the first declaration of princi- 
ples was written fifty years ago. It was 
lately presented to Miss Anthony by Mrs. 
Stanton. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club, — Monday, May 23, at 
3.30 P.M. Mr. W. Scott will speak on “Works of 
the New England Educational League.” 





WOMEN AND THE WAR. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you allow me to accept publicly 
the kind and frank apology made by Mr. 
Garrison for his misconstruction of my 
verses? 

It was of much less importance that 
they should be misunderstood than that 
the attitude of women generally towards 
the war should be misinterpreted because 
of their silence. 

I firmly believe that many women, if 
called upon to speak, would deplore the 
evils and horrors of war, even while sym- 
pathizing with Cuba and mourning the 
brave sailors who went down with the 
Maine. 

Certainly, those of us who remember 
one war, have little desire to see another, 
and were in sympathy with the President’s 
desire to maintain peace; but since that 
has been impossible, it is clearly a 
duty to encourage our countrymen who 
are fighting for a principle and under the 
orders of the nation, by giving them our 
confidence and Godspeed. Men and wom- 
en can unite in this, and in the hope that 
the war may be of short duration, but to 
withhold such support and confidence at 
this hour would be unworthy of both men 
and women who have the best interests of 
the country at heart. 

ALICE N. LINcoLn. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston.— The League met Thurs- 
day evening, May 12, at the residence of 
Mr. Reuben Peterson. Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith presided, and the parlors were well 
filled. After the business, Mrs. Anna C. 
Fall, a well-known lawyer and member of 
the school committee of Malden, read an 
original story, ‘The Tragedy of a Widow’s 
Third.”’ The story is deeply interesting, 
and pathetically told. It narrates the 
struggles of a poor woman, who, bad it 
not been for the injustice of the law of 
Massachusetts, whereby a widow has the 
use of only one-third of her husband’s 
real estate, while he, under precisely the 
same conditions, has the use of the whole 
of hers, might have ended her days in 
peace and plenty. It is soon to be pub- 
lished in book form, illustrated by Mr. 
Vesper George, an artist well known in 
East Boston, his early home. 

Mary Epitu Wuirney, Sec. 


Roxyury.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing will be held Saturday the 21st inst, at 
3 P. M., with Mrs. Alden Frink, at 14 
Mayfair Street. Mrs. Henry Grant Wes- 
ton will speak on ‘‘My Trip to the Battle- 
fields of the Civil War.”’ B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE. — The attraction for 
the coming week will be a novelty. ‘‘Sheri- 
dan,” or ‘*The Maid of Bath,” has had 
few performances in this city. “Sheridan” 
was written for Edward Southern, at the 
Hollis Street Theatre in February, ’94, 
making a pronounced success. Many of 
Sheridan’s associates find a place in the 
play. An interesting love story dealing 
with Lady Betty, ‘‘The Maid of Bath,” is 
interwoven. The caste announced is: Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., J. H. Gil- 
mour; David Garrick, Esq., W. C. Masson; 
Michael Kelly, Esq., Horace Lewis; Dr. 
Thomas Linley, Lindsay Morison; Cap 
tain Mathews, William Humphrey; Cap- 
tain Paumier, Tony Cummings; Mr. Har- 
ris, N. H. Fowler; Mr. Barnett, J. L. 
Seeley; Anatole, John J. Geary; Philip, 
David De Wolf; Watchman, John B. 
Walker; Miss Elizabeth Linley, Lillian 
Lawrence; Miss Dorothy Neville, Frances 
Drake; Lady Erskine, Maude Odell; Lady 
Shuttleworth, Lizzie Morgan; Mrs. Ma- 
thews, Marian C. Chapman. Following 
“Sheridan,”’ on Monday, May 30, will be 
the laughable ‘“‘Niobe,” seen at the Bos- 
ton Museum about six years ago. Next 
Tuesday matinée souvenir, a portrait of 
Rear Admiral George Dewey. 








THE statements of those who have been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove the 
great merit of this medicine. Get only 
Hood’s 

—~-_—. 

Ir you feel weak, dull and discouraged 
you will find a bottle of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will do you wonderful good. 


— ee 








It is 
indeed 


a 
well 
equipped 
Store, | 
Having a most attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 
in Silk and in Cotton, also 
Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 








Between Temple Place and West Street 





As to Clothing: 


For half a century we have supplied 
Boston and its vicinity with Clothing of a 
sort to command the approval not only of 
the discriminating in taste, but of those 
who practice true economy. 

We have selected materials with the 
sreatest care, have employed expert and 
highly paid cutting talent, and have man- 
ufatcured the garments in our own clean 
and well-lighted workrooms—this latter 
circumstance not being duplicated, so far 
as we know, by any other firm in the 
United States, 

We tolerate no misrepresentation of 
even the most trifling description, and we 
stand behind every article which we sell 
in the most absolute fashion. 

Along these lines we propose to con- 
tinue, giving due attention to all that is 
latest and most desirable in “style,” and 
at the same time keeping our selling prices 
down to the lowest level. 

Our stock was never better illustrative 
of our methods of doing business than it 
is at this moment. 

We invite not only an inspection of our stock 
but of our workrooms as well. Women, in partic. 


war, are desired to examine the cleanly conditions 
under which our clothing is made. 


= 


Macular Parker Company, 
400 Washington Street, 


STORAGE FURS 
a 


FOR.... 


Winter Overcoats, 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
Jackets, Etc. 


Sa i aa 


This season we shall use a NEW 
PROCESS of our own, by which all 
moths or moth eggs are removed and 
goods kept clean without the use of 
camphor, tar paper, moth balls, etc. 


Prices Very Moderate. 
He 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 


Polynice 


Oil _—__. 


RHEUMATISM, 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 
eases. 








Baad 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


Ba Dad 
What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins Patrons. 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 

the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 

very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 


cases of rheumatism. 
(Signed) DR. F. L. ROGER. 
POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 











Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. . 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y- 


—_——— 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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